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Lyric XXIII 
by Sappho 

I loved thee, Atthis, in the long ago, 

When the great oleanders were in flower 

In the broad herded meadows full of sun. 

And we would often at the fall of dusk 

Wander together by the silver stream, 

When the soft grass-heads were all wet with dew, 

And purple-misted in the fading light. 

And joy I knew and sorrow at thy voice, 

And the superb magnificence of love,-- 

The loneliness that saddens solitude, 

And the sweet speech that makes it durable,-- 

The bitter longing and the keen desire, 

The sweet companionship through quiet days 

In the slow ample beauty of the world, 

And the unutterable glad release 

Within the temple of the holy night. 

O Atthis, how I loved thee long ago 

In that fair perished summer by the sea! 

(source: Project Gutenberg EBook #12389) 




Wilde (sitting) and then-lover Bosie 

Flower of Love 
by Oscar Wilde 



Sweet, I blame you not, for mine the fault 
was, had I not been made of common clay 
I had climbed the higher heights unclimbed 
yet, seen the fuller air, the larger day. 

From the wildness of my wasted passion I had 
struck a better, clearer song, 
Lit some lighter light of freer freedom, battled 
with some Hydra-headed wrong. 

Had my lips been smitten into music by the 
kisses that but made them bleed, 
You had walked with Bice and the angels on 
that verdant and enamelled mead. 

I had trod the road which Dante treading saw 
the suns of seven circles shine, 
Ay! perchance had seen the heavens opening, 
as they opened to the Florentine. 

And the mighty nations would have crowned 
me, who am crownless now and without name, 
And some orient dawn had found me kneeling 
on the threshold of the House of Fame. 

I had sat within that marble circle where the 
oldest bard is as the young, 
And the pipe is ever dropping honey, and the 
lyre's strings are ever strung. 

Keats had lifted up his hymeneal curls from out 
the poppy-seeded wine, 

With ambrosial mouth had kissed my forehead, 
clasped the hand of noble love in mine. 

And at springtide, when the apple-blossoms 
brush the burnished bosom of the dove, 
Two young lovers lying in an orchard would 
have read the story of our love; 

Would have read the legend of my passion, 
known the bitter secret of my heart, 
Kissed as we have kissed, but never parted as 
we two are fated now to part. 

For the crimson flower of our life is eaten by 
the cankerworm of truth, 
And no hand can gather up the fallen withered 
petals of the rose of youth. 

Yet I am not sorry that I loved you - ah! 

what else had I a boy to do, - 

For the hungry teeth of time devour, and the 



silent-footed years pursue. 

Rudderless, we drift athwart a tempest, and 

when once the storm of youth is past, 

Without lyre, without lute or chorus, Death 

the silent pilot comes at last. 

And within the grave there is no pleasure, 

for the blindworm battens on the root, 

And Desire shudders into ashes, and the tree 

of Passion bears no fruit. 

Ah! what else had I to do but love you? 

God's own mother was less dear to me, 

And less dear the Cytheraean rising like an 

argent lily from the sea. 

I have made my choice, have lived my 

poems, and, though youth is gone in wasted days, 

I have found the lover's crown of myrtle better 

than the poet's crown of bays. 

(source: PGEtext #1141) 

Me Imperturbe 

by Walt Whitman 

Me imperturbe, standing at ease in Nature, 

Master of all or mistress of all, aplomb in the midst of irrational things, 

Imbued as they, passive, receptive, silent as they, 

Finding my occupation, poverty, notoriety, foibles, crimes, less 

important than I thought, 
Me toward the Mexican sea, or in the Mannahatta or the Tennessee, 

or far north or inland, 

A river man, or a man of the woods or of any farm-life of these 

States or of the coast, or the lakes or Kanada, 

Me wherever my life is lived, O to be self-balanced for contingencies, 

To confront night, storms, hunger, ridicule, accidents, rebuffs, as 

the trees and animals do. 

(source: PGEBook #1322) 

*9*»* »*»*«*»* «*»*«*«*»* 

Edward II is a 1991 film directed by Derek Jarman, 

starring Steven Waddington, Tilda Swinton and 

Andrew Tiernan. It is based on the eponymous play by 

Christopher Marlowe. The plot revolves around Edward II of 

England's infatuation with Piers Gaveston, which 

proves to be the downfall of both of them, 

thanks to the machinations of Mortimer.... 



Once installed as king, Edward II summons his friend 
and lover, Piers Gaveston, to his side and showers him 
with gifts, titles and abiding love. Their relationship 
is fiery and passionate, but it is the focus of 
gossip and derision throughout the kingdom, 
(source: http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Edward_Il (film ) ) 



A scene from Edward II 
by Christopher Marlowe 

[Exeunt all except King Edward.J 

_K. Edw._ How fast they run to banish him I love! 
They would not stir, were it to do me good. 
Why should a king be subject to a priest? 
Proud Rome, that hatchest such imperial grooms, 
With these thy superstitious taper-lights, 
Wherewith thy antichristian churches blaze, 
I'll fire thy crazed buildings, and enforce 
The papal towers to kiss the lowly ground, 
With slaughter'd priests make Tiber's channel swell, 
And banks rais'd higher with their sepulchres! 
As for the peers, that back the clergy thus, 
If I be king, not one of them shall live. 

_Re-enter_ GAVESTON. 

Gav_ My lord, I hear it whisper'd everywhere, 

That I am banish'd and must fly the land. 
_K. Edw._ 'Tis true, sweet Gaveston: O were it false! 

The legate of the Pope will have it so, 

And thou must hence, or I shall be depos'd. 

But I will reign to be reveng'd of them; 

And therefore, sweet friend, take it patiently. 

Live where thou wilt, I'll send thee gold enough; 

And long thou shalt not stay; or, if thou dost, 

I'll come to thee; my love shall ne'er decline. 

Gav_ Is all my hope turn'd to this hell of grief? 
_K. Edw._ Rend not my heart with thy too-piercing words: 

Thou from this land, I from myself am banish'd. 

Gav_ To go from hence grieves not poor Gaveston; 

But to forsake you, in whose gracious looks 

The blessedness of Gaveston remains; 

For nowhere else seeks he felicity. 
_K. Edw._ And only this torments my wretched soul. 

That, whether I will or no, thou must depart. 

Be governor of Ireland in my stead, 

And there abide till fortune call thee home. 

Here, take my picture, and let me wear thine: 

[They exchange pictures. _ 

O, might I keep thee here, as I do this, 

Happy were I! but now most miserable. 

Gav_ 'Tis something to be pitied of a king. 



_K. Edw._ Thou shalt not hence; I'll hide thee, Gaveston. 

_Gav_ I shall be found, and then 'twill grieve me more. 

K. Edw._ Kind words and mutual talk makes our grief greater: 

Therefore, with dumb embracement, let us part, 

Stay, Gaveston; I cannot leave thee thus. 

Gav._ For every look, my love drops down a tear: 

Seeing I must go, do not renew my sorrow. 

_K. Edw._ The time is little that thou hast to stay, 

And, therefore, give me leave to look my fill. 

But, come, sweet friend; I'll bear thee on thy way. 

Gav._ The peers will frown. 

_K. Edw._ I pass not for their anger. Come, let's go: 

O, that we might as well return as go! 

(source: PGEtext #20288) 



Flavia and Her Artists 

byWillaCather 

As the train neared Tarrytown, Imogen Willard began to wonder why she 

had consented to be one of Flavia's house party at all. She had not felt 

enthusiastic about it since leaving the city, and was experiencing a 

prolonged ebb of purpose, a current of chilling indecision, under 

which she vainly sought for the motive which had induced her to accept 

Flavia's invitation. 

Perhaps it was a vague curiosity to see Flavia's husband, who had been 

the magician of her childhood and the hero of innumerable Arabian fairy 

tales. Perhaps it was a desire to see M. Roux, whom Flavia had announced 

as the especial attraction of the occasion. Perhaps it was a wish to 

study that remarkable woman in her own setting. 

Imogen admitted a mild curiosity concerning Flavia. She was in the habit 

of taking people rather seriously, but somehow found it impossible to 

take Flavia so, because of the very vehemence and insistence with which 

Flavia demanded it. Submerged in her studies, Imogen had, of late years, 

seen very little of Flavia; but Flavia, in her hurried visits to New 

York, between her excursions from studio to studio~her luncheons with 

this lady who had to play at a matinee, and her dinners with that singer 

who had an evening concert-had seen enough of her friend's handsome 

daughter to conceive for her an inclination of such violence and 

assurance as only Flavia could afford. The fact that Imogen had shown 

rather marked capacity in certain esoteric lines of scholarship, and 

had decided to specialize in a well-sounding branch of philology at 

the Ecole des Chartes, had fairly placed her in that category of 

"interesting people" whom Flavia considered her natural affinities, and 

lawful prey. 

When Imogen stepped upon the station platform she was immediately 

appropriated by her hostess, whose commanding figure and assurance of 

attire she had recognized from a distance. She was hurried into a high 



tilbury and Flavia, taking the driver's cushion beside her, gathered up 
the reins with an experienced hand. 

"My dear girl," she remarked, as she turned the horses up the street, "I 
was afraid the train might be late. M. Roux insisted upon coming up by 
boat and did not arrive until after seven." 

"To think of M. Roux's being in this part of the world at all, and 
subject to the vicissitudes of river boats! Why in the world did he come 
over?" queried Imogen with lively interest. "He is the sort of man who 
must dissolve and become a shadow outside of Paris." 

"Oh, we have a houseful of the most interesting people," said Flavia, 
professionally. "We have actually managed to get Ivan Schemetzkin. He 
was ill in California at the close of his concert tour, you know, and he 
is recuperating with us, after his wearing journey from the coast. Then 
there is Jules Martel, the painter; Signor Donati, the tenor; Professor 
Schotte, who has dug up Assyria, you know; Restzhoff, the Russian 
chemist; Alcee Buisson, the philologist; Frank Wellington, the novelist; 
and Will Maidenwood, the editor of _Woman_. Then there is my second 
cousin, Jemima Broadwood, who made such a hit in Pinero's comedy last 
winter, and Frau Lichtenfeld. Haveyou read her?" 

Imogen confessed her utter ignorance of Frau Lichtenfeld, and Flavia 
went on. 

"Well, she is a most remarkable person; one of those advanced German 
women, a militant iconoclast, and this drive will not be long enough to 
permit of my telling you her history. Such a story! Her novels were the 
talk of all Germany when I was there last, and several of them have been 
suppressed— an honor in Germany, I understand. 'At Whose Door' has been 
translated. I am so unfortunate as not to read German." 

"I'm all excitement at the prospect of meeting Miss Broadwood," 
said Imogen. "I've seen her in nearly everything she does. Her stage 
personality is delightful. She always reminds me of a nice, clean, 
pink-and-white boy who has just had his cold bath, and come down all 
aglow for a run before breakfast." 

"Yes, but isn't it unfortunate that she will limit herself to those 
minor comedy parts that are so little appreciated in this country? One 
ought to be satisfied with nothing less than the best, ought one?" The 
peculiar, breathy tone in which Flavia always uttered that word "best," 
the most worn in her vocabulary, always jarred on Imogen and always made 
her obdurate. 

"I don't at all agree with you," she said reservedly. "I thought 

everyone admitted that the most remarkable thing about Miss Broadwood is 

her admirable sense of fitness, which is rare enough in her profession." 

Flavia could not endure being contradicted; she always seemed to regard 
it in the light of a defeat, and usually colored unbecomingly. Now she 
changed the subject. 



"Look, my dear," she cried, "there is Frau Lichtenfeld now, coming to 
meet us. Doesn't she look as if she had just escaped out of Valhalla? 

She is actually over six feet. " 

Imogen saw a woman of immense stature, in a very short skirt and a 

broad, flapping sun hat, striding down the hillside at a long, swinging 

gait. The refugee from Valhalla approached, panting. Her heavy, Teutonic 

features were scarlet from the rigor of her exercise, and her hair, 

under her flapping sun hat, was tightly befrizzled about her brow. She 

fixed her sharp little eyes upon Imogen and extended both her hands. 

"So this is the little friend?" she cried, in a rolling baritone. 

Imogen was quite as tall as her hostess; but everything, she reflected, 
is comparative. After the introduction Flavia apologized. 

"I wish I could ask you to drive up with us, Frau Lichtenfeld. " 

"Ah, no!" cried the giantess, drooping her head in humorous caricature 

of a time-honored pose of the heroines of sentimental romances. "It has 

never been my fate to be fitted into corners. I have never known the 

sweet privileges of the tiny. " 

Laughing, Flavia started the ponies, and the colossal woman, standing 

in the middle of the dusty road, took off her wide hat and waved them 

a farewell which, in scope of gesture, recalled the salute of a plumed 

cavalier. 

When they arrived at the house, Imogen looked about her with keen 

curiosity, for this was veritably the work of Flavia's hands, the 

materialization of hopes long deferred. They passed directly into a 

large, square hall with a gallery on three sides, studio fashion. This 

opened at one end into a Dutch breakfast room, beyond which was the 

large dining room. At the other end of the hall was the music room. 

There was a smoking room, which one entered through the library 

behind the staircase. On the second floor there was the same general 

arrangement: a square hall, and, opening from it, the guest chambers, 

or, as Miss Broadwood termed them, the "cages." 

When Imogen went to her room, the guests had begun to return from their 

various afternoon excursions. Boys were gliding through the halls with 

ice water, covered trays, and flowers, colliding with maids and valets 

who carried shoes and other articles of wearing apparel. Yet, all this 

was done in response to inaudible bells, on felt soles, and in hushed 

voices, so that there was very little confusion about it. 

Flavia had at last built her house and hewn out her seven pillars; there 

could be no doubt, now, that the asylum for talent, the sanatorium of 

the arts, so long projected, was an accomplished fact. Her ambition 

had long ago outgrown the dimensions of her house on Prairie Avenue; 

besides, she had bitterly complained that in Chicago traditions were 

against her. Her project had been delayed by Arthur's doggedly standing 



out for the Michigan woods, but Flavia knew well enough that certain of 
the rarae aves— "the best"— could not be lured so far away from the 
seaport, so she declared herself for the historic Hudson and knew no 
retreat. The establishing of a New York office had at length overthrown 
Arthur's last valid objection to quitting the lake country for three 
months of the year; and Arthur could be wearied into anything, as those 
who knew him knew. 

Flavia's house was the mirror of her exultation; it was a temple to the 
gods of Victory, a sort of triumphal arch. In her earlier days she had 
swallowed experiences that would have unmanned one of less torrential 
enthusiasm or blind pertinacity. But, of late years, her determination 
had told; she saw less and less of those mysterious persons with 
mysterious obstacles in their path and mysterious grievances against the 
world, who had once frequented her house on Prairie Avenue. In the stead 
of this multitude of the unarrived, she had now the few, the select, 
"the best. " Of all that band of indigent retainers who had once fed at 
her board like the suitors in the halls of Penelope, only Alcee Buisson 
still retained his right of entree. He alone had remembered that 
ambition hath a knapsack at his back, wherein he puts alms to oblivion, 
and he alone had been considerate enough to do what Flavia had expected 
of him, and give his name a current value in the world. Then, as 
Miss Broadwood put it, "he was her first real one,"— and Flavia, like 
Mohammed, could remember her first believer. 

"The House of Song," as Miss Broadwood had called it, was the outcome 
of Flavia's more exalted strategies. A woman who made less a point of 
sympathizing with their delicate organisms, might have sought to plunge 
these phosphorescent pieces into the tepid bath of domestic life; 
but Flavia's discernment was deeper. This must be a refuge where the 
shrinking soul, the sensitive brain, should be unconstrained; where 
the caprice of fancy should outweigh the civil code, if necessary. She 
considered that this much Arthur owed her; for she, in her turn, had 
made concessions. Flavia had, indeed, quite an equipment of epigrams 
to the effect that our century creates the iron genii which evolve its 
fairy tales: but the fact that her husband's name was annually painted 
upon some ten thousand threshing machines in reality contributed very 
little to her happiness. 

Arthur Hamilton was born and had spent his boyhood in the West Indies, 
and physically he had never lost the brand of the tropics. His father, 
after inventing the machine which bore his name, had returned to the 
States to patent and manufacture it. After leaving college, Arthur had 
spent five years ranching in the West and traveling abroad. Upon his 
father's death he had returned to Chicago and, to the astonishment of 
all his friends, had taken up the business— without any demonstration 
of enthusiasm, but with quiet perseverance, marked ability, and amazing 
industry. Why or how a self-sufficient, rather ascetic man of thirty, 
indifferent in manner, wholly negative in all other personal relations, 
should have doggedly wooed and finally married Flavia Malcolm was a 
problem that had vexed older heads than Imogen's. 

While Imogen was dressing she heard a knock at her door, and a young 



woman entered whom she at once recognized as Jemima Broadwood~"Jimmy" 

Broadwood she was called by people in her own profession. While there 

was something unmistakably professional in her frank _savoir-faire_, 

"Jimmy's" was one of those faces to which the rouge never seems to 

stick. Her eyes were keen and gray as a windy April sky, and so far from 

having been seared by calcium lights, you might have fancied they had 

never looked on anything less bucolic than growing fields and country 

fairs. She wore her thick, brown hair short and parted at the side; and, 

rather than hinting at freakishness, this seemed admirably in keeping 

with her fresh, boyish countenance. She extended to Imogen a large, 

well-shaped hand which it was a pleasure to clasp. 

"Ah! You are Miss Willard, and I see I need not introduce myself. Flavia 
said you were kind enough to express a wish to meet me, and I preferred 

to meet you alone. Do you mind if I smoke?" 

"Why, certainly not," said Imogen, somewhat disconcerted and looking 

hurriedly about for matches. 

"There, be calm, I'm always prepared," said Miss Broadwood, checking 

Imogen's flurry with a soothing gesture, and producing an oddly 

fashioned silver match-case from some mysterious recess in her dinner 

gown. She sat down in a deep chair, crossed her patent-leather Oxfords, 

and lit her cigarette. "This matchbox," she went on meditatively, "once 

belonged to a Prussian officer. He shot himself in his bathtub, and I 

bought it at the sale of his effects." 

Imogen had not yet found any suitable reply to make to this rather 

irrelevant confidence, when Miss Broadwood turned to her cordially: "I'm 

awfully glad you've come, Miss Willard, though I've not quite decided 

why you did it. I wanted very much to meet you. Flavia gave me your 

thesis to read. " 

"Why, how funny!" ejaculated Imogen. 

"On the contrary," remarked Miss Broadwood. "I thought it decidedly 

lacked humor. " 

"I meant," stammered Imogen, beginning to feel very much like Alice 
in Wonderland, "I meant that I thought it rather strange Mrs. Hamilton 

should fancy you would be interested." 

Miss Broadwood laughed heartily. "Now, don't let my rudeness frighten 

you. Really, I found it very interesting, and no end impressive. You 

see, most people in my profession are good for absolutely nothing else, 

and, therefore, they have a deep and abiding conviction that in some 

other line they might have shone. Strange to say, scholarship is the 

object of our envious and particular admiration. Anything in type 

impresses us greatly; that's why so many of us marry authors or 

newspapermen and lead miserable lives." Miss Broadwood saw that she had 

rather disconcerted Imogen, and blithely tacked in another direction. 

"You see," she went on, tossing aside her half-consumed cigarette, "some 

years ago Flavia would not have deemed me worthy to open the pages of 



your thesis—nor to be one of her house party of the chosen, for that 
matter. I've Pinero to thank for both pleasures. It all depends on the 
class of business I'm playing whether I'm in favor or not. Flavia is 
my second cousin, you know, so I can say whatever disagreeable things I 
choose with perfect good grace. I'm quite desperate for someone to laugh 
with, so I'm going to fasten myself upon you— for, of course, one can't 
expect any of these gypsy-dago people to see anything funny. I don't 
intend you shall lose the humor of the situation. What do you think of 
Flavia's infirmary for the arts, anyway?" 

"Well, it's rather too soon for me to have any opinion at all," said 
Imogen, as she again turned to her dressing. "So far, you are the only 
one of the artists I've met. " 

"One of them?" echoed Miss Broadwood. "One of the artists? My offense 
may be rank, my dear, but I really don't deserve that. Come, now, 
whatever badges of my tribe I may bear upon me, just let me divest you 
of any notion that I take myself seriously. " 

Imogen turned from the mirror in blank astonishment and sat down on the 
arm of a chair, facing her visitor. "I can't fathom you at all, 
Miss Broadwood," she said frankly. "Why shouldn't you take yourself 
seriously? What's the use of beating about the bush? Surely you know 
that you are one of the few players on this side of the water who have 
at all the spirit of natural or ingenuous comedy?" 

"Thank you, my dear. Now we are quite even about the thesis, aren't 
we? Oh, did you mean it? Well, you _are_ a clever girl. But you see it 
doesn't do to permit oneself to look at it in that light. If we do, we 
always go to pieces and waste our substance astarring as the unhappy 
daughter of the Capulets. But there, I hear Flavia coming to take you 
down; and just remember I'm not one of them— the artists, I mean." 



Flavia conducted Imogen and Miss Broadwood downstairs. As they reached 
the lower hall they heard voices from the music room, and dim figures 
were lurking in the shadows under the gallery, but their hostess led 
straight to the smoking room. The June evening was chilly, and a fire 
had been lighted in the fireplace. Through the deepening dusk, the 
firelight flickered upon the pipes and curious weapons on the wall and 
threw an orange glow over the Turkish hangings. One side of the smoking 
room was entirely of glass, separating it from the conservatory, which 
was flooded with white light from the electric bulbs. There was about 
the darkened room some suggestion of certain chambers in the Arabian 
Nights, opening on a court of palms. Perhaps it was partially this 
memory-evoking suggestion that caused Imogen to start so violently when 
she saw dimly, in a blur of shadow, the figure of a man, who sat smoking 
in a low, deep chair before the fire. He was long, and thin, and brown. 
His long, nerveless hands drooped from the arms of his chair. A brown 
mustache shaded his mouth, and his eyes were sleepy and apathetic. When 
Imogen entered he rose indolently and gave her his hand, his manner 
barely courteous. 



"I am glad you arrived promptly, Miss Willard," he said with an 
indifferent drawl. "Flavia was afraid you might be late. You had a 

pleasant ride up, I hope?" 

"Oh, very, thank you, Mr. Hamilton," she replied, feeling that he did 
not particularly care whether she replied at all. 

Flavia explained that she had not yet had time to dress for dinner, 

as she had been attending to Mr. Will Maidenwood, who had become faint 

after hurting his finger in an obdurate window, and immediately excused 

herself As she left, Hamilton turned to Miss Broadwood with a rather 

spiritless smile. 

"Well, Jimmy," he remarked, "I brought up a piano box full of fireworks 
for the boys. How do you suppose we'll manage to keep them until the 

Fourth?" 

"We can't, unless we steel ourselves to deny there are any on the 

premises," said Miss Broadwood, seating herself on a low stool by 

Hamilton's chair and leaning back against the mantel. "Have you seen 

Helen, and has she told you the tragedy of the tooth?" 

"She met me at the station, with her tooth wrapped up in tissue paper. 
I had tea with her an hour ago. Better sit down, Miss Willard;" he rose 
and pushed a chair toward Imogen, who was standing peering into the 
conservatory. "We are scheduled to dine at seven, but they seldom get 

around before eight. " 

By this time Imogen had made out that here the plural pronoun, third 

person, always referred to the artists. As Hamilton's manner did not 

spur one to cordial intercourse, and as his attention seemed directed 

to Miss Broadwood, insofar as it could be said to be directed to anyone, 

she sat down facing the conservatory and watched him, unable to decide 

in how far he was identical with the man who had first met Flavia 

Malcolm in her mother's house, twelve years ago. Did he at all remember 

having known her as a little girl, and why did his indifference hurt her 

so, after all these years? Had some remnant of her childish affection 

for him gone on living, somewhere down in the sealed caves of her 

consciousness, and had she really expected to find it possible to be 

fond of him again? Suddenly she saw a light in the man's sleepy eyes, 

an unmistakable expression of interest and pleasure that fairly startled 

her. She turned quickly in the direction of his glance, and saw Flavia, 

just entering, dressed for dinner and lit by the effulgence of her most 

radiant manner. Most people considered Flavia handsome, and there was 

no gainsaying that she carried her five-and-thirty years splendidly. Her 

figure had never grown matronly, and her face was of the sort that does 

not show wear. Its blond tints were as fresh and enduring as enamel~and 

quite as hard. Its usual expression was one of tense, often strained, 

animation, which compressed her lips nervously. A perfect scream of 

animation, Miss Broadwood had called it, created and maintained by 

sheer, indomitable force of will. Flavia's appearance on any scene 

whatever made a ripple, caused a certain agitation and recognition, and, 

among impressionable people, a certain uneasiness, For all her sparkling 



assurance of manner, Flavia was certainly always ill at ease and, even 
more certainly, anxious. She seemed not convinced of the established 
order of material things, seemed always trying to conceal her feeling 
that walls might crumble, chasms open, or the fabric of her life fly 
to the winds in irretrievable entanglement. At least this was the 
impression Imogen got from that note in Flavia which was so manifestly 
false. 

Hamilton's keen, quick, satisfied glance at his wife had recalled to 
Imogen all her inventory of speculations about them. She looked at him 
with compassionate surprise. As a child she had never permitted herself 
to believe that Hamilton cared at all for the woman who had taken him 
away from her; and since she had begun to think about them again, it 
had never occurred to her that anyone could become attached to Flavia in 
that deeply personal and exclusive sense. It seemed quite as irrational 
as trying to possess oneself of Broadway at noon. 

When they went out to dinner Imogen realized the completeness of 
Flavia's triumph. They were people of one name, mostly, like kings; 
people whose names stirred the imagination like a romance or a melody. 
With the notable exception of M. Roux, Imogen had seen most of them 
before, either in concert halls or lecture rooms; but they looked 
noticeably older and dimmer than she remembered them. 

Opposite her sat Schemetzkin, the Russian pianist, a short, corpulent 
man, with an apoplectic face and purplish skin, his thick, iron-gray 
hair tossed back from his forehead. Next to the German giantess sat the 
Italian tenor —the tiniest of men—pale, with soft, light hair, much 
in disorder, very red lips, and fingers yellowed by cigarettes. Frau 
Lichtenfeld shone in a gown of emerald green, fitting so closely as to 
enhance her natural floridness. However, to do the good lady justice, 
let her attire be never so modest, it gave an effect of barbaric 
splendor. At her left sat Herr Schotte, the Assyriologist, whose 
features were effectually concealed by the convergence of his hair and 
beard, and whose glasses were continually falling into his plate. 
This gentleman had removed more tons of earth in the course of his 
explorations than had any of his confreres, and his vigorous attack upon 
his food seemed to suggest the strenuous nature of his accustomed toil. 
His eyes were small and deeply set, and his forehead bulged fiercely 
above his eyes in a bony ridge. His heavy brows completed the leonine 
suggestion of his face. Even to Imogen, who knew something of his work 
and greatly respected it, he was entirely too reminiscent of the Stone 
Age to be altogether an agreeable dinner companion. He seemed, indeed, 
to have absorbed something of the savagery of those early types of life 
which he continually studied. 

Frank Wellington, the young Kansas man who had been two years out of 
Harvard and had published three historical novels, sat next to Mr. Will 
Maidenwood, who was still pale from his recent sufferings and carried 
his hand bandaged. They took little part in the general conversation, 
but, like the lion and the unicorn, were always at it, discussing, 
every time they met, whether there were or were not passages in Mr. 
Wellington's works which should be eliminated, out of consideration 



for the Young Person. Wellington had fallen into the hands of a great 

American syndicate which most effectually befriended struggling authors 

whose struggles were in the right direction, and which had guaranteed 

to make him famous before he was thirty. Feeling the security of his 

position he stoutly defended those passages which jarred upon the 

sensitive nerves of the young editor of _Woman_. Maidenwood, in the 

smoothest of voices, urged the necessity of the author's recognizing 

certain restrictions at the outset, and Miss Broadwood, who joined the 

argument quite without invitation or encouragement, seconded him with 

pointed and malicious remarks which caused the young editor manifest 

discomfort. Restzhoff, the chemist, demanded the attention of the entire 

company for his exposition of his devices for manufacturing ice cream 

from vegetable oils and for administering drugs in bonbons. 

Flavia, always noticeably restless at dinner, was somewhat apathetic 

toward the advocate of peptonized chocolate and was plainly concerned 

about the sudden departure of M. Roux, who had announced that it would 

be necessary for him to leave tomorrow. M. Emile Roux, who sat at 

Flavia's right, was a man in middle life and quite bald, clearly without 

personal vanity, though his publishers preferred to circulate only those 

of his portraits taken in his ambrosial youth. Imogen was considerably 

shocked at his unlikeness to the slender, black-stocked Rolla he had 

looked at twenty. He had declined into the florid, settled heaviness of 

indifference and approaching age. There was, however, a certain look of 

durability and solidity about him; the look of a man who has earned the 

right to be fat and bald, and even silent at dinner if he chooses. 

Throughout the discussion between Wellington and Will Maidenwood, though 

they invited his participation, he remained silent, betraying no sign 

either of interest or contempt. Since his arrival he had directed most 

of his conversation to Hamilton, who had never read one of his twelve 

great novels. This perplexed and troubled Flavia. On the night of his 

arrival Jules Martel had enthusiastically declared, "There are schools 

and schools, manners and manners; but Roux is Roux, and Paris sets 

its watches by his clock." Flavia bad already repeated this remark to 

Imogen. It haunted her, and each time she quoted it she was impressed 

anew. 

Flavia shifted the conversation uneasily, evidently exasperated and 

excited by her repeated failures to draw the novelist out. "Monsieur 

Roux," she began abruptly, with her most animated smile, "I remember so 

well a statement I read some years ago in your 'Mes Etudes des Femmes' 

to the effect that you had never met a really intellectual woman. May I 

ask, without being impertinent, whether that assertion still represents 

your experience?" 

"I meant, madam," said the novelist conservatively, "intellectual in 
a sense very special, as we say of men in whom the purely intellectual 

functions seem almost independent. " 

"And you still think a woman so constituted a mythical personage?" 
persisted Flavia, nodding her head encouragingly. 



"Une Meduse_, madam, who, if she were discovered, would transmute us 
all into stone," said the novelist, bowing gravely. "If she existed at 
all," he added deliberately, "it was my business to find her, and 
she has cost me many a vain pilgrimage. Like Rudel of Tripoli, I have 
crossed seas and penetrated deserts to seek her out. I have, indeed, 
encountered women of learning whose industry I have been compelled 
to respect; many who have possessed beauty and charm and perplexing 
cleverness; a few with remarkable information and a sort of fatal 
facility." 

"And Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, and your own Mme. Dudevant?" queried 
Flavia with that fervid enthusiasm with which she could, on occasion, 
utter things simply incomprehensible for their banality— at her feats of 
this sort Miss Broadwood was wont to sit breathless with admiration. 

"Madam, while the intellect was undeniably present in the performances 
of those women, it was only the stick of the rocket. Although this 
woman has eluded me I have studied her conditions and perturbances as 
astronomers conjecture the orbits of planets they have never seen, 
if she exists, she is probably neither an artist nor a woman with a 
mission, but an obscure personage, with imperative intellectual needs, 
who absorbs rather than produces." 

Flavia, still nodding nervously, fixed a strained glance of 
interrogation upon M. Roux. "Then you think she would be a woman whose 
first necessity would be to know, whose instincts would be satisfied 
only with the best, who could draw from others; appreciative, merely?" 

The novelist lifted his dull eyes to his interlocutress with an 
untranslatable smile and a slight inclination of his shoulders. "Exactly 
so; you are really remarkable, madam," he added, in a tone of cold 
astonishment. 

After dinner the guests took their coffee in the music room, where 
Schemetzkin sat down at the piano to drum ragtime, and give his 
celebrated imitation of the boardingschool girl's execution of Chopin. 
He flatly refused to play anything more serious, and would practice only 
in the morning, when he had the music room to himself. Hamilton and M. 
Roux repaired to the smoking room to discuss the necessity of extending 
the tax on manufactured articles in France-one of those conversations 
which particularly exasperated Flavia. 

After Schemetzkin had grimaced and tortured the keyboard with malicious 
vulgarities for half an hour, Signor Donati, to put an end to his 
torture, consented to sing, and Flavia and Imogen went to fetch Arthur 
to play his accompaniments. Hamilton rose with an annoyed look and 
placed his cigarette on the mantel. "Why yes, Flavia, I'll accompany 
him, provided he sings something with a melody, Italian arias or 
ballads, and provided the recital is not interminable." 

"You will join us, M. Roux?" 

"Thank you, but I have some letters to write," replied the novelist, 



bowing. 

As Flavia had remarked to Imogen, "Arthur really played accompaniments 

remarkably well." To hear him recalled vividly the days of her 

childhood, when he always used to spend his business vacations at her 

mother's home in Maine. He had possessed for her that almost hypnotic 

influence which young men sometimes exert upon little girls. It was a 

sort of phantom love affair, subjective and fanciful, a precocity of 

instinct, like that tender and maternal concern which some little girls 

feel for their dolls. Yet this childish infatuation is capable of 

all the depressions and exaltations of love itself, it has its bitter 

jealousies, cruel disappointments, its exacting caprices. 

Summer after summer she had awaited his coming and wept at his 

departure, indifferent to the gayer young men who had called her their 

sweetheart and laughed at everything she said. Although Hamilton never 

said so, she had been always quite sure that he was fond of her. When 

he pulled her up the river to hunt for fairy knolls shut about by low, 

hanging willows, he was often silent for an hour at a time, yet she 

never felt he was bored or was neglecting her. He would lie in the sand 

smoking, his eyes half-closed, watching her play, and she was always 

conscious that she was entertaining him. Sometimes he would take a copy 

of "Alice in Wonderland" in his pocket, and no one could read it as he 

could, laughing at her with his dark eyes, when anything amused him. 

No one else could laugh so, with just their eyes, and without moving a 

muscle of their face. Though he usually smiled at passages that seemed 

not at all funny to the child, she always laughed gleefully, because he 

was so seldom moved to mirth that any such demonstration delighted her 

and she took the credit of it entirely to herself Her own inclination 

had been for serious stories, with sad endings, like the Little Mermaid, 

which he had once told her in an unguarded moment when she had a cold, 

and was put to bed early on her birthday night and cried because she 

could not have her party. But he highly disapproved of this preference, 

and had called it a morbid taste, and always shook his finger at her 

when she asked for the story. When she had been particularly good, or 

particularly neglected by other people, then he would sometimes melt 

and tell her the story, and never laugh at her if she enjoyed the "sad 

ending" even to tears. When Flavia had taken him away and he came no 

more, she wept inconsolably for the space of two weeks, and refused 

to learn her lessons. Then she found the story of the Little Mermaid 

herself, and forgot him. 

Imogen had discovered at dinner that he could still smile at one 

secretly, out of his eyes, and that he had the old manner of outwardly 

seeming bored, but letting you know that he was not. She was intensely 

curious about his exact state of feeling toward his wife, and more 

curious still to catch a sense of his final adjustment to the conditions 

of life in general. This, she could not help feeling, she might get 

again— if she could have him alone for an hour, in some place where 

there was a little river and a sandy cove bordered by drooping willows, 

and a blue sky seen through white sycamore boughs. 

That evening, before retiring, Flavia entered her husband's room, where 



he sat in his smoking jacket, in one of his favorite low chairs. 

"I suppose it's a grave responsibility to bring an ardent, serious young 
thing like Imogen here among all these fascinating personages," she 
remarked reflectively. "But, after all, one can never tell. These grave, 
silent girls have their own charm, even for facile people." 

"Oh, so that is your plan?" queried her husband dryly. "I was wondering 
why you got her up here. She doesn't seem to mix well with the faciles. 
At least, so it struck me." 

Flavia paid no heed to this jeering remark, but repeated, "No, after 
all, it may not be a bad thing." 

"Then do consign her to that shaken reed, the tenor," said her husband 
yawning. "I remember she used to have a taste for the pathetic." 

"And then," remarked Flavia coquettishly, "after all, I owe her mother a 
return in kind. She was not afraid to trifle with destiny. " 

But Hamilton was asleep in his chair. 



Next morning Imogen found only Miss Broadwood in the breakfast room. 

"Good morning, my dear girl, whatever are you doing up so early? They 
never breakfast before eleven. Most of them take their coffee in their 
room. Take this place by me." 

Miss Broadwood looked particularly fresh and encouraging in her blue 
serge walking skirt, her open jacket displaying an expanse of stiff, 
white shirt bosom, dotted with some almost imperceptible figure, and 
a dark blue-and-white necktie, neatly knotted under her wide, rolling 
collar. She wore a white rosebud in the lapel of her coat, and decidedly 
she seemed more than ever like a nice, clean boy on his holiday. Imogen 
was just hoping that they would breakfast alone when Miss Broadwood 
exclaimed, "Ah, there comes Arthur with the children. That's the reward 
of early rising in this house; you never get to see the youngsters at 
any other time." 

Hamilton entered, followed by two dark, handsome little boys. The girl, 
who was very tiny, blonde like her mother, and exceedingly frail, he 
carried in his arms. The boys came up and said good morning with an ease 
and cheerfulness uncommon, even in well-bred children, but the little 
girl hid her face on her father's shoulder. 

"She's a shy little lady," he explained as he put her gently down in her 
chair. "I'm afraid she's like her father; she can't seem to get used to 
meeting people. And you, Miss Willard, did you dream of the White Rabbit 
or the Little Mermaid?" 

"Oh, I dreamed of them all! All the personages of that buried 
civilization," cried Imogen, delighted that his estranged manner of the 



night before had entirely vanished and feeling that, somehow, the old 
confidential relations had been restored during the night. 

"Come, William," said Miss Broadwood, turning to the younger of the two 

boys, "and what did you dream about?" 

"We dreamed," said William gravely— he was the more assertive of the two 

and always spoke for both— "we dreamed that there were fireworks hidden 

in the basement of the carriage house; lots and lots of fireworks." 

His elder brother looked up at him with apprehensive astonishment, while 

Miss Broadwood hastily put her napkin to her lips and Hamilton dropped 

his eyes. "If little boys dream things, they are so apt not to come 

true," he reflected sadly. This shook even the redoubtable William, and 

he glanced nervously at his brother. "But do things vanish just because 

they have been dreamed?" he objected. 

"Generally that is the very best reason for their vanishing," said 

Arthur gravely. 

"But, Father, people can't help what they dream," remonstrated Edward 

gently. 

"Oh, come! You're making these children talk like a Maeterlinck 

dialogue," laughed Miss Broadwood. 

Flavia presently entered, a book in her hand, and bade them all good 

morning. "Come, little people, which story shall it be this morning?" 

she asked winningly. Greatly excited, the children followed her into 

the garden. "She does then, sometimes," murmured Imogen as they left the 

breakfast room. 

"Oh, yes, to be sure," said Miss Broadwood cheerfully. "She reads a 

story to them every morning in the most picturesque part of the garden. 

The mother of the Gracchi, you know. She does so long, she says, for the 

time when they will be intellectual companions for her. What do you say 

to a walk over the hills?" 

As they left the house they met Frau Lichtenfeld and the bushy 

Herr Schotte-the professor cut an astonishing figure in golf 

stockings-returning from a walk and engaged in an animated conversation 

on the tendencies of German fiction. 

"Aren't they the most attractive little children," exclaimed Imogen as 

they wound down the road toward the river. 

"Yes, and you must not fail to tell Flavia that you think so. She will 

look at you in a sort of startled way and say, Yes, aren't they?' and 

maybe she will go off and hunt them up and have tea with them, to fully 

appreciate them. She is awfully afraid of missing anything good, is 

Flavia. The way those youngsters manage to conceal their guilty presence 

in the House of Song is a wonder. " 



"But don't any of the artist-folk fancy children?" asked Imogen. 

"Yes, they just fancy them and no more. The chemist remarked the other 
day that children are like certain salts which need not be actualized 
because the formulae are quite sufficient for practical purposes. I 
don't see how even Flavia can endure to have that man about. " 

"I have always been rather curious to know what Arthur thinks of it 
all," remarked Imogen cautiously. 

"Thinks of it!" ejaculated Miss Broadwood. "Why, my dear, what would any 
man think of having his house turned into an hotel, habited by freaks 
who discharge his servants, borrow his money, and insult his neighbors? 
This place is shunned like a lazaretto! " 

"Well, then, why does he— why does he--" persisted Imogen. 

"Bah!" interrupted Miss Broadwood impatiently, "why did he in the first 
place? That's the question." 

"Marry her, you mean?" said Imogen coloring. 

"Exactly so," said Miss Broadwood sharply, as she snapped the lid of her 
matchbox. 

"I suppose that is a question rather beyond us, and certainly one which 
we cannot discuss," said Imogen. "But his toleration on this one point 
puzzles me, quite apart from other complications." 

"Toleration? Why this point, as you call it, simply is Flavia. Who could 

conceive of her without it? I don't know where it's all going to end, 

I'm sure, and I'm equally sure that, if it were not for Arthur, 

I shouldn't care," declared Miss Broadwood, drawing her shoulders 

together. 

"But will it end at all, now?" 

"Such an absurd state of things can't go on indefinitely. A man isn't 
going to see his wife make a guy of herself forever, is he? Chaos 
has already begun in the servants' quarters. There are six different 
languages spoken there now. You see, it's all on an entirely false 
basis. Flavia hasn't the slightest notion of what these people are 
really like, their good and their bad alike escape her. They, on the 
other hand, can't imagine what she is driving at. Now, Arthur is worse 
off than either faction; he is not in the fairy story in that he sees 
these people exactly as they are, _but_ he is utterly unable to see 
Flavia as they see her. There you have the situation. Why can't he see 
her as we do? My dear, that has kept me awake o' nights. This man who 
has thought so much and lived so much, who is naturally a critic, really 
takes Flavia at very nearly her own estimate. But now I am entering upon 
a wilderness. From a brief acquaintance with her you can know nothing of 
the icy fastnesses of Flavia's self-esteem. It's like St. Peter's; you 
can't realize its magnitude at once. You have to grow into a sense of 



it by living under its shadow. It has perplexed even Emile Roux, that 

merciless dissector of egoism. She has puzzled him the more because he 

saw at a glance what some of them do not perceive at once, and what will 

be mercifully concealed from Arthur until the trump sounds; namely, that 

all Flavia's artists have done or ever will do means exactly as much to 

her as a symphony means to an oyster; that there is no bridge by which 

the significance of any work of art could be conveyed to her." 

"Then, in the name of goodness, why does she bother?" gasped Imogen. 
"She is pretty, wealthy, well-established; why should she bother?" 

"That's what M. Roux has kept asking himself. I can't pretend to analyze 

it. She reads papers on the Literary Landmarks of Paris, the Loves of 

the Poets, and that sort of thing, to clubs out in Chicago. To Flavia 

it is more necessary to be called clever than to breathe. I would give a 

good deal to know that glum Frenchman's diagnosis. He has been 

watching her out of those fishy eyes of his as a biologist watches a 

hemisphereless frog. " 

For several days after M. Roux's departure Flavia gave an embarrassing 

share of her attention to Imogen. Embarrassing, because Imogen had the 

feeling of being energetically and futilely explored, she knew not for 

what. She felt herself under the globe of an air pump, expected to yield 

up something. When she confined the conversation to matters of general 

interest Flavia conveyed to her with some pique that her one endeavor 

in life had been to fit herself to converse with her friends upon those 

things which vitally interested them. "One has no right to accept their 

best from people unless one gives, isn't it so? I want to be able to 

give—!" she declared vaguely. Yet whenever Imogen strove to pay her 

tithes and plunged bravely into her plans for study next winter, Flavia 

grew absent-minded and interrupted her by amazing generalizations or 

by such embarrassing questions as, "And these grim studies really have 

charm for you; you are quite buried in them; they make other things seem 

light and ephemeral?" 

"I rather feel as though I had got in here under false pretenses," 
Imogen confided to Miss Broadwood. "I'm sure I don't know what it is 

that she wants of me." 

"Ah," chuckled Jemima, "you are not equal to these heart to heart talks 

with Flavia. You utterly fail to communicate to her the atmosphere of 

that untroubled joy in which you dwell. You must remember that she gets 

no feeling out of things herself, and she demands that you impart yours 

to her by some process of psychic transmission. I once met a blind girl, 

blind from birth, who could discuss the peculiarities of the Barbizon 

school with just Flavia's glibness and enthusiasm. Ordinarily Flavia 

knows how to get what she wants from people, and her memory is 

wonderful. One evening I heard her giving Frau Lichtenfeld some random 

impressions about Hedda Gabler which she extracted from me five years 

ago; giving them with an impassioned conviction of which I was never 

guilty. But I have known other people who could appropriate your stories 

and opinions; Flavia is infinitely more subtle than that; she can 

soak up the very thrash and drift of your daydreams, and take the very 



thrills off your back, as it were." 

After some days of unsuccessful effort, Flavia withdrew herself, and 
Imogen found Hamilton ready to catch her when she was tossed afield. 
He seemed only to have been awaiting this crisis, and at once their 
old intimacy reestablished itself as a thing inevitable and beautifully 
prepared for. She convinced herself that she had not been mistaken in 
him, despite all the doubts that had come up in later years, and this 
renewal of faith set more than one question thumping in her brain. "How 
did he, how can he?" she kept repeating with a tinge of her childish 
resentment, "what right had he to waste anything so fine?" 

When Imogen and Arthur were returning from a walk before luncheon one 
morning about a week after M. Roux's departure, they noticed an absorbed 
group before one of the hall windows. Herr Schotte and Restzhoff sat 
on the window seat with a newspaper between them, while Wellington, 
Schemetzkin, and Will Maidenwood looked over their shoulders. They 
seemed intensely interested, Herr Schotte occasionally pounding his 
knees with his fists in ebullitions of barbaric glee. When imogen 
entered the hall, however, the men were all sauntering toward the 
breakfast room and the paper was lying innocently on the divan. During 
luncheon the personnel of that window group were unwontedly animated and 
agreeable all save Schemetzkin, whose stare was blanker than ever, as 
though Roux's mantle of insulting indifference had fallen upon him, in 
addition to his own oblivious self-absorption. Will Maidenwood seemed 
embarrassed and annoyed; the chemist employed himself with making polite 
speeches to Hamilton. Flavia did not come down to lunch~and there was 
a malicious gleam under Herr Schotte's eyebrows. Frank Wellington 
announced nervously that an imperative letter from his protecting 
syndicate summoned him to the city. 

After luncheon the men went to the golf links, and Imogen, at the first 
opportunity, possessed herself of the newspaper which had been left on 
the divan. One of the first things that caught her eye was an article 
headed "Roux on Tuft Hunters; The Advanced American Woman as He Sees 
Her; Aggressive, Superficial, and Insincere." The entire interview was 
nothing more nor less than a satiric characterization of Flavia, aquiver 
with irritation and vitriolic malice. No one could mistake it; it was 
done with all his deftness of portraiture. Imogen had not finished the 
article when she heard a footstep, and clutching the paper she started 
precipitately toward the stairway as Arthur entered. He put out his 
hand, looking critically at her distressed face. 

"Wait a moment, Miss Willard," he said peremptorily, "I want to see 
whether we can find what it was that so interested our friends this 
morning. Give me the paper, please." 

Imogen grew quite white as he opened the journal. She reached forward 
and crumpled it with her hands. "Please don't, please don't," she 
pleaded; "it's something I don't want you to see. Oh, why will you? it's 
just something low and despicable that you can't notice." 

Arthur had gently loosed her hands, and he pointed her to a chair. He 



lit a cigar and read the article through without comment. When he had 

finished it he walked to the fireplace, struck a match, and tossed the 

flaming journal between the brass andirons. 

"You are right," he remarked as he came back, dusting his hands with his 

handkerchief. "It's quite impossible to comment. There are extremes of 

blackguardism for which we have no name. The only thing necessary is to 

see that Flavia gets no wind of this. This seems to be my cue to act; 

poor girl." 

Imogen looked at him tearfully; she could only murmur, "Oh, why did you 

read it!" 

Hamilton laughed spiritlessly. "Come, don't you worry about it. You 

always took other people's troubles too seriously. When you were little 

and all the world was gay and everybody happy, you must needs get the 

Little Mermaid's troubles to grieve over. Come with me into the music 

room. You remember the musical setting I once made you for the Lay of 

the Jabberwock? I was trying it over the other night, long after you 

were in bed, and I decided it was quite as fine as the Erl-King music. 

How I wish I could give you some of the cake that Alice ate and make you 

a little girl again. Then, when you had got through the glass door into 

the little garden, you could call to me, perhaps, and tell me all the 

fine things that were going on there. What a pity it is that you ever 

grew up!" he added, laughing; and Imogen, too, was thinking just that. 

At dinner that evening, Flavia, with fatal persistence, insisted upon 

turning the conversation to M. Roux. She had been reading one of his 

novels and had remembered anew that Paris set its watches by his clock. 

Imogen surmised that she was tortured by a feeling that she had not 

sufficiently appreciated him while she had had him. When she first 

mentioned his name she was answered only by the pall of silence that 

fell over the company. Then everyone began to talk at once, as though 

to correct a false position. They spoke of him with a fervid, defiant 

admiration, with the sort of hot praise that covers a double purpose. 

Imogen fancied she could see that they felt a kind of relief at what the 

man had done, even those who despised him for doing it; that they felt 

a spiteful hate against Flavia, as though she had tricked them, and a 

certain contempt for themselves that they had been beguiled. She was 

reminded of the fury of the crowd in the fairy tale, when once the child 

had called out that the king was in his night clothes. Surely these 

people knew no more about Flavia than they had known before, but the 

mere fact that the thing had been said altered the situation. Flavia, 

meanwhile, sat chattering amiably, pathetically unconscious of her 

nakedness. 

Hamilton lounged, fingering the stem of his wineglass, gazing down the 

table at one face after another and studying the various degrees 

of self-consciousness they exhibited. Imogen's eyes followed his, 

fearfully. When a lull came in the spasmodic flow of conversation, 

Arthur, leaning back in his chair, remarked deliberately, "As for M. 

Roux, his very profession places him in that class of men whom society 

has never been able to accept unconditionally because it has never been 



able to assume that they have any ordered notion of taste. He and 
his ilk remain, with the mountebanks and snake charmers, people 
indispensable to our civilization, but wholly unreclaimed by it; people 
whom we receive, but whose invitations we do not accept. " 

Fortunately for Flavia, this mine was not exploded until just before the 
coffee was brought. Her laughter was pitiful to hear; it echoed through 
the silent room as in a vault, while she made some tremulously light 
remark about her husband's drollery, grim as a jest from the dying. No 
one responded and she sat nodding her head like a mechanical toy and 
smiling her white, set smile through her teeth, until Alcee Buisson and 
Frau Lichtenfeld came to her support. 

After dinner the guests retired immediately to their rooms, and Imogen 
went upstairs on tiptoe, feeling the echo of breakage and the dust of 
crumbling in the air. She wondered whether Flavia's habitual note of 
uneasiness were not, in a manner, prophetic, and a sort of unconscious 
premonition, after all. She sat down to write a letter, but she found 
herself so nervous, her head so hot and her hands so cold, that she 
soon abandoned the effort, just as she was about to seek Miss Broadwood, 
Flavia entered and embraced her hysterically. 

"My dearest girl," she began, "was there ever such an unfortunate and 
incomprehensible speech made before? Of course it is scarcely necessary 
to explain to you poor Arthur's lack of tact, and that he meant nothing. 
But they! Can they be expected to understand? He will feel wretchedly 
about it when he realizes what he has done, but in the meantime? And M. 
Roux, of all men! When we were so fortunate as to get him, and he made 
himself so unreservedly agreeable, and I fancied that, in his way, 
Arthur quite admired him. My dear, you have no idea what that speech has 
done. Schemetzkin and Herr Schotte have already sent me word that they 
must leave us tomorrow. Such a thing from a host! " Flavia paused, choked 
by tears of vexation and despair. 

Imogen was thoroughly disconcerted; this was the first time she had ever 
seen Flavia betray any personal emotion which was indubitably genuine. 
She replied with what consolation she could. "Need they take it 
personally at all? It was a mere observation upon a class of people— " 

"Which he knows nothing whatever about, and with whom he has no 
sympathy," interrupted Flavia. "Ah, my dear, you could not be _expected_ 
to understand. You can't realize, knowing Arthur as you do, his entire 
lack of any aesthetic sense whatever. He is absolutely _nil_, stone deaf 
and stark blind, on that side. He doesn't mean to be brutal, it is 
just the brutality of utter ignorance. They always feel it~they are so 
sensitive to unsympathetic influences, you know; they know it the moment 
they come into the house. I have spent my life apologizing for him and 
struggling to conceal it; but in spite of me, he wounds them; his very 
attitude, even in silence, offends them. Heavens! Do I not know? Is 
it not perpetually and forever wounding me? But there has never been 
anything so dreadful as this~never! If I could conceive of any possible 
motive, even!" 



"But, surely, Mrs. Hamilton, it was, after all, a mere expression of 

opinion, such as we are any of us likely to venture upon any subject 

whatever. It was neither more personal nor more extravagant than many of 

M. Roux's remarks." 

"But, Imogen, certainly M. Roux has the right. It is a part of his 

art, and that is altogether another matter. Oh, this is not the only 

instance!" continued Flavia passionately, "I've always had that narrow, 

bigoted prejudice to contend with. It has always held me back. But 

this-!" 

"I think you mistake his attitude," replied Imogen, feeling a flush that 

made her ears tingle. "That is, I fancy he is more appreciative than he 

seems. A man can't be very demonstrative about those things— not if he 

is a real man. I should not think you would care much about saving the 

feelings of people who are too narrow to admit of any other point of 

view than their own. " She stopped, finding herself in the impossible 

position of attempting to explain Hamilton to his wife; a task which, 

if once begun, would necessitate an entire course of enlightenment which 

she doubted Flavia's ability to receive, and which she could offer only 

with very poor grace. 

"That's just where it stings most"— here Flavia began pacing the 

floor— "it is just because they have all shown such tolerance and have 

treated Arthur with such unfailing consideration that I can find no 

reasonable pretext for his rancor. How can he fail to see the value of 

such friendships on the children's account, if for nothing else ! What 

an advantage for them to grow up among such associations! Even though he 

cares nothing about these things himself he might realize that. Is there 

nothing I could say by way of explanation? To them, I mean? If someone 

were to explain to them how unfortunately limited he is in these 

things—" 

"I'm afraid I cannot advise you," said Imogen decidedly, "but that, at 

least, seems to me impossible." 

Flavia took her hand and glanced at her affectionately, nodding 

nervously. "Of course, dear girl, I can't ask you to be quite frank with 

me. Poor child, you are trembling and your hands are icy. Poor Arthur! 

But you must not judge him by this altogether; think how much he misses 

in life. What a cruel shock you've had. I'll send you some sherry, Good 

night, my dear. " 

When Flavia shut the door Imogen burst into a fit of nervous weeping. 

Next morning she awoke after a troubled and restless night. At eight 
o'clock Miss Broadwood entered in a red and white striped bathrobe. 

"Up, up, and see the great doom's image!" she cried, her eyes sparkling 

with excitement. "The hall is full of trunks, they are packing. What 

bolt has fallen? It's you, ma cherie_, you've brought Ulysses 

home again and the slaughter has begun!" she blew a cloud of smoke 

triumphantly from her lips and threw herself into a chair beside the 



bed. 

Imogen, rising on her elbow, plunged excitedly into the story of the 
Roux interview, which Miss Broadwood heard with the keenest interest, 
frequently interrupting her with exclamations of delight. When Imogen 
reached the dramatic scene which terminated in the destruction of the 
newspaper, Miss Broadwood rose and took a turn about the room, violently 
switching the tasselled cords of her bathrobe. 

"Stop a moment," she cried, "you mean to tell me that he had such a 
heaven-sent means to bring her to her senses and didn't use it~that he 
held such a weapon and threw it away?" 

"Use it?" cried Imogen unsteadily. "Of course he didn't! He bared his 
back to the tormentor, signed himself over to punishment in that speech 
he made at dinner, which everyone understands but Flavia. She was here 
for an hour last night and disregarded every limit of taste in her 
maledictions." 

"My dear!" cried Miss Broadwood, catching her hand in inordinate delight 

at the situation, "do you see what he has done? There'll be no end to 

it. Why he has sacrificed himself to spare the very vanity that devours 

him, put rancors in the vessels of his peace, and his eternal jewel 

given to the common enemy of man, to make them kings, the seed of Banquo 

kings! He is magnificent!" 

"Isn't he always that?" cried Imogen hotly. "He's like a pillar of 
sanity and law in this house of shams and swollen vanities, where people 
stalk about with a sort of madhouse dignity, each one fancying himself a 
king or a pope. If you could have heard that woman talk of him! Why, 
she thinks him stupid, bigoted, blinded by middleclass prejudices. She 
talked about his having no aesthetic sense and insisted that her artists 
had always shown him tolerance. I don't know why it should get on my 
nerves so, I'm sure, but her stupidity and assurance are enough to drive 
one to the brink of collapse." 

"Yes, as opposed to his singular fineness, they are calculated to do 
just that," said Miss Broadwood gravely, wisely ignoring Imogen's tears. 
"But what has been is nothing to what will be. Just wait until Flavia's 
black swans have flown! You ought not to try to stick it out; that would 
only make it harder for everyone. Suppose you let me telephone your 
mother to wire you to come home by the evening train?" 

"Anything, rather than have her come at me like that again. It puts me 
in a perfectly impossible position, and he _is_ so fine!" 

"Of course it does," said Miss Broadwood sympathetically, "and there 
is no good to be got from facing it. I will stay because such things 
interest me, and Frau Lichtenfeld will stay because she has no money to 
get away, and Buisson will stay because he feels somewhat responsible. 
These complications are interesting enough to cold-blooded folk 
like myself who have an eye for the dramatic element, but they are 
distracting and demoralizing to young people with any serious purpose in 



life." 

Miss Broadwood's counsel was all the more generous seeing that, for her, 

the most interesting element of this denouement would be eliminated by 

Imogen's departure. "If she goes now, she'll get over it," soliloquized 

Miss Broadwood. "If she stays, she'll be wrung for him and the hurt may 

go deep enough to last. I haven't the heart to see her spoiling things 

for herself. " She telephoned Mrs. Willard and helped Imogen to pack. She 

even took it upon herself to break the news of Imogen's going to Arthur, 

who remarked, as he rolled a cigarette in his nerveless fingers: 

"Right enough, too. What should she do here with old cynics like you and 

me, Jimmy? Seeing that she is brim full of dates and formulae and other 

positivisms, and is so girt about with illusions that she still casts 

a shadow in the sun. You've been very tender of her, haven't you? I've 

watched you. And to think it may all be gone when we see her next. 'The 

common fate of all things rare,' you know. What a good fellow you 

are, anyway, Jimmy," he added, putting his hands affectionately on her 

shoulders. 

Arthur went with them to the station. Flavia was so prostrated by the 

concerted action of her guests that she was able to see Imogen only 

for a moment in her darkened sleeping chamber, where she kissed her 

hysterically, without lifting her head, bandaged in aromatic vinegar. 

On the way to the station both Arthur and Imogen threw the burden of 

keeping up appearances entirely upon Miss Broadwood, who blithely rose 

to the occasion. When Hamilton carried Imogen's bag into the car, Miss 

Broadwood detained her for a moment, whispering as she gave her a large, 

warm handclasp, "I'll come to see you when I get back to town; and, in 

the meantime, if you meet any of our artists, tell them you have left 

Caius Marius among the ruins of Carthage." 
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Whitman and longtime companion Peter Doyle 
Whoever You Are Holding Me Now in Hand 



by Walt Whitman 

Whoever you are holding me now in hand, 
Without one thing all will be useless, 
I give you fair warning before you attempt me further, 
I am not what you supposed, but far different. 

Who is he that would become my follower? 

Who would sign himself a candidate for my affections? 

The way is suspicious, the result uncertain, perhaps destructive, 
You would have to give up all else, I alone would expect to be your 

sole and exclusive standard, 
Your novitiate would even then be long and exhausting, 
The whole past theory of your life and all conformity to the lives 

around you would have to be abandon'd, 
Therefore release me now before troubling yourself any further, let 

go your hand from my shoulders, 
Put me down and depart on your way. 

Or else by stealth in some wood for trial, 

Or back of a rock in the open air, 

(For in any roof d room of a house I emerge not, nor in company, 

And in libraries I lie as one dumb, a gawk, or unborn, or dead,) 

But just possibly with you on a high hill, first watching lest any 

person for miles around approach unawares, 
Or possibly with you sailing at sea, or on the beach of the sea or 

some quiet island, 
Here to put your lips upon mine I permit you, 
With the comrade's long-dwelling kiss or the new husband's kiss, 
For I am the new husband and I am the comrade. 

Or if you will, thrusting me beneath your clothing, 

Where I may feel the throbs of your heart or rest upon your hip, 

Carry me when you go forth over land or sea; 

For thus merely touching you is enough, is best, 

And thus touching you would I silently sleep and be carried eternally. 

But these leaves conning you con at peril, 

For these leaves and me you will not understand, 

They will elude you at first and still more afterward, I will 

certainly elude you. 
Even while you should think you had unquestionably caught me, behold! 
Already you see I have escaped from you. 

For it is not for what I have put into it that I have written this book, 
Nor is it by reading it you will acquire it, 

Nor do those know me best who admire me and vauntingly praise me, 
Nor will the candidates for my love (unless at most a very few) 

prove victorious, 
Nor will my poems do good only, they will do just as much evil, 

perhaps more, 
For all is useless without that which you may guess at many times 



and not hit, that which I hinted at; 
Therefore release me and depart on your way. 

Dreamers 

by Siegfried Sassoon 

Soldiers are citizens of death's grey land, 

Drawing no dividend from time's to-morrows. 

In the great hour of destiny they stand, 

Each with his feuds, and jealousies, and sorrows. 

Soldiers are sworn to action; they must win 

Some flaming, fatal climax with their lives. 

Soldiers are dreamers; when the guns begin 

They think of firelit homes, clean beds, and wives. 

I see them in foul dug-outs, gnawed by rats, 

And in the ruined trenches, lashed with rain, 

Dreaming of things they did with balls and bats, 

And mocked by hopeless longing to regain 

Bank-holidays, and picture shows, and spats, 

And going to the office in the train. 

(source: PG EBook #8930) 
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NEVER AGAIN! 

by Edward Carpenter 
(A protest and a warning addressed to the peoples of Europe) 

Never again must this Thing happen. The time has come — if the human 

race does not wish to destroy itself in its own madness ~ for men 

to make up their minds as to what they will do in the future; for 

now indeed is it true that we are come to the cross-roads, we stand 

at the Parting of the Ways. 

The rapid and enormous growth of scientific invention makes it obvious 

that Violence ten times more potent and sinister than that which 

we are witnessing to-day may very shortly be available for our use ~ or 

abuse ~ in War. On the other hand who can doubt that the rapid growth 

of interchange and understanding among the peoples of the world is 

daily making Warfare itself, and the barbarities inevitably connected 

with it, more abhorrent to our common humanity? 

Which of these lines are we to follow? Along which path are we to go? 
This is a question which the mass ~ peoples of Europe in the future ~ and 
not merely the Governments — will have seriously to ponder and decide. 

That bodies of men — as has happened a hundred times in the trenches 
in Northern France and even on the Eastern Front — should exchange 



morning salutations and songs in humorous amity, and then at a word 
of command should fall to shooting each other; 

That peasants and artisans, and shopkeepers and students and 
schoolmasters, who have no quarrel whatever, who on the whole rather 
respect and honour each other, should with explosive bombs deliberately 
blow one another to bits so that even their own mothers could not 
recognize them; 

That human beings should use every devilish invention of science 
with the one purpose of maiming, blinding, destroying those against 
whom they have no personal grudge or grievance; 
All this is sheer madness. 

Only a short time ago a private soldier said to me: "Yes, we had 
got to be such friends with those Bavarians in the trenches over 
against us that if we had returned there again I believe nothing 
could have made us fight with each other; but of course that point 
was perceived and we were moved to another part of the Line." 
What a criticism in a few words on the whole War! 
A hundred times this or something similar has happened, and a hundred 
and a thousand times these 'enemies' who have madly mutilated each 
other have ~ a few minutes later — been only too glad to dress each 
other's wounds and share the last contents of their water-bottles. 



By all the heart-rending experiences which have now become so common 
and familiar to us; 

By the fact that to-day there is hardly a family over the greater 
part of Europe that is not grieving bitterly over the loss of some 
dearest member of its circle; 

By the white faces of the women clad in black, whom one sees everywhere 
in the streets of Berlin and Brussels and Paris and Vienna, of London 
and Milan and Belgrade and Petrograd; 

By the sufferings of famine-stricken Poland, ravaged already three 
or four times in the last two years by opposing and alternate armies; 

By the awful sufferings of the six or seven million Jews of the 
Russian Pale, hounded homeless in winter to and, fro over the frozen 
earth the old men and women and children perishing of exposure, 
fatigue, and starvation; 
By the agony of Serbia, and the despair of Belgium; 

This must not be again! 

By the five or six million actual combatants already slain; and, 

the strange spectacle of millions of Women (over half a million 

in Britain, more in France, multitudes in Germany and America) 

manufacturing man-destroying explosive shells in ceaseless stream 

by day and night; 

(And it is estimated that on the average some fifty shells are expended 



for every one man slain) 

By the terrified faces — as of drowning men — of those suffering in 

countless hospitals from shell-shock; by their trembling hands and, 

limbs and horrible dreams at night — pursued by an ever-living horror; 

By the curses of the tender-hearted friend who collects in No-man's-land 

between the lines the scattered fragments of his comrade's 

body ~ the dabs of flesh, the hand, the head he knows so well, a boot 

with a foot still in it ~ and puts them all together in a sack for 

burial; 

By the silent stupefaction of wives and mothers trying vainly to 

picture to themselves a death which cannot be pictured; by the insane 

laughter of those who having witnessed these things can no longer 

weep; 

This must not be again! 



By the beach at Gallipoli covered with the prostrate and writhing 

forms of men exhausted and emaciated with dysentery, who have crawled 

down from the hills only to lie out there in the terrible sun tormented 

with flies and thirst, or to shiver through the frosty night, waiting 

for the tardy arrival of the Hospital Ship; 

By the hundreds of bodies thrown at the last into the sea at sunrise, 

for their unceremonious end; 

And each poor body for all its loathsome state so loved, so loved 

by some one far away; 

By the dear Lord who in the beautiful legend descended for three 

days into Hell that he might redeem mankind; but these have lived 

in an actual Hell for weeks and months together ~ 

This must not be again! 



By the growth and expansion of Science (God forgive the word!) which 
will inevitably make each future war more devilish and inhuman than 

the last; 



By the cry of the black and coloured peoples of the Earth who have 

for long enough already said how hard and cruel the faces of the 

white men seemed to them, and who now think how black their souls are; 



By the hardness of heart, the insensitiveness of a certain kind, 
which during a century or more now has been bred by the institutions 

of Commercialism; 



By the habitual betrayal, through long periods of 'prosperity' and 
peace,' of men by their fellows — of the weak by the powerful, of 
the generous by the mean, of the simple and thoughtless by the crafty 
and selfish; 



By the huge dividends declared by Armament Firms; by the 
international agreements of these firms with one another, even to 
cozen their own respective Governments; 

By the hundreds and hundreds of thousands of innocent folk trampled 
underfoot in the ditch of competition, the mad, race in which the 
devil takes the hindmost; 

By the treacherous internal warfare of the ordinary industrial life 
of every country, the secret betrayal and murder of bodies and souls 
for profit ~ at last written out in letters of blood and fire across 
the continents, for all to behold ~ 

This must not be again ! 

Let the Allies by all means accuse Germany of world-ambition and 
world-plunder, and let the German people accuse their Prussian lords 
but let every nation also search its own heart and accuse itself. 

For have not the lords of every nation set before themselves the 
same goal, the goal of world- ambition and glory and 'empire' and 
plunder? And have not the mass-peoples of every nation stood meanly 
by and acclaimed the fraud, nor spoken out against it, silently 
consenting to these things in the prospect of some advantage also 
to themselves? 

Have not all the nations without exception acted meanly and dastardly 
towards the out lying black races, and even towards those more 
civilized peoples whom they thought weaker than themselves — and now 
in the stress of war are they not finding that their own rights 
and liberties are being slowly filched from them? 

Yes, that is, the end of Glory and of Greed. 

But the day of glory is departed. The newspapers, it is true, 
still keep up the phrase. They talk of a battalion "covering itself 
with glory." But the men themselves do not talk so. They know 
too well what it all means. They see no glory in covering themselves 
with the blood of their brothers of the opposing trenches; with 
whom a few moments before they were joining in songs and jokes. 

They only say: Now that we have begun, we will see it through ~ but 
it must not be Again. 



Never I think in all the history of the world has there been a thing 



so great in its way as the present British Army and Navy. This enormous 

force, raised ~ except for a small remnant — by Voluntary enlistment 

from all classes of the nation, and inspired more by a general and 

protective sense towards the Motherland than by anything else, has 

fulfilled what it considered to be its duty and its honour with a 

devotion and a heroism unsurpassed. It were impossible to stay 

and recount its many wonderful deeds. 

A young officer said to me one day ~ "Horrible as the whole thing 

is, yet it almost seems worth while, when you think of the splendid 

things done ~ and done too in such a simple matter-of-fact way: when 

you think of all the love and devotion poured out, and the lives 

our men have given one for the sake of another." 

Great indeed is the spirit of such an army, great its magnanimity, 
its simplicity of mind, its unself-consciousness, its single 

concentration on its purpose. 

Yet perhaps the most surprising thing about our men is that they 
have done all this with so little hatred in their hearts for the enemy. 

Whatever the Germans may have felt, and whatever the French, the 

Britishers have just done their fighting in their own nonchalant 

way "because they had to" — with scarcely a shadow of malice or 

revenge — rather with that respect for a doughty opponent which 

always distinguishes the true fighter. 

Think of that quaint story (Between The Lines, by Boyd Cable, pp 188 ff) 

of the German Burschen in their trenches, singing with pious enthusiasm 

the Song of Hate (probably commanded and compelled, poor devils, to sing it) 

and our men for days secretly listening, learning the words, practicing 

the tune on their muffled, mouth-organs; till having got it all 

complete they one morning, burst it forth in full chorus on the 

astonished Teutons, nor failed at the end to blaze out 

"Gott strafe England" at the top of, their voices as if they really 

meant it — and then subsided into a roar of laughter. They simply would 

not take the German "Hate" seriously. 

Well, what can an enemy do with such an army? It would seem indeed 

to be invincible. 



The other surprising thing about this Army is (but it is also in 

part true of the Russians and others) that the members of it not 

only bear so little malice in their heart of hearts against the 

enemy, but that all the time they (or nine-tenths of them) are giving 

their life-blood, for a Country which in hardly any available or 

adequate sense can really be said to belong to them. 

Not one man of ours in ten, probably not one in a hundred, has any 

direct rights or interest in his native soil; and the Motherland 

has too often (at any rate in the past) turned out a stepmother 

who disowned him later when crippled in her service. 



He is told that he is fighting for his country, but he finds that 

his real privilege is to die at the foot of a Trespass-board on some 

rich man's estate, singing bravely to the last that "Britons never, 

never shall be slaves! " He is told that he is defending his hearth 

and his home, and to prove that that is so, he is sent out on a 

far campaign to further some dubious scheme ~ in Mesopotamia! I think 

we cannot refuse to say that the good temper and they single-heartedness 

and the single mindedness of the British soldier are beyond all 

praise. 



But, in another way, how admirable and how great has the French 
soldier proved himself to be! 

The passion of Patriotism, the sheer love of their own country 
(in the case of the French, more truly "their own" than in the 
case of the British) has swept through France in a wave of devotion 
which consumed in its flame, one may almost say, the energies and 
the treasures of every household. To protect their beautiful land, 
their divine mistress, from violation by the German hordes was a 
thing for which all men ~ artists, literary men and all ~ were glad 
to die. 

When at Meaux the French army (reorganized and reinforced) broke 
through the German centre and fell upon Von Kluck's left flank 
(his right being already threatened by the French Sixth Army), 
they were surely not men who fought, but spirits rather ~ many of 
them almost ghosts, white with the fatigues and privations of a 
long retreat; but to save their beloved Paris they faced the enemy 
with a fury that nothing could resist. 

A miracle was wrought (talk of Angels at Mons, it was Devils at Meaux), 
and Germany in that moment was defeated — even though it took two 
years more to make her acknowledge her defeat. 

Think of Lieutenant Pericard who in a trench full of corpses at 
Bois-brule cried, suddenly entranced, in a loud voice, "Debout les morts!" 
and in a moment, as it were, the souls of their dead comrades were 
around his men, inspiring them to victory. 

When again at Verdun week after week and month after month the French 
army endured tine almost hourly mass-attacks of the enemy battalions 
and the deluge of their shells (eight million shells, it is estimated 
the Germans threw in ten weeks), it still, though heavily punished, 
stood solid, and the whole of France stood solid behind it. France 
never doubted the conclusion: and the conclusion was never doubtful. 



We have spoken of glory,' but the day of ' la gloire ' has departed. 
France herself has ceased to speak of it — and there can be no better 
proof than that, of the change that has come over the minds of men . 



France has emerged from the War a changed nation. The people who 

in 1870 made ribald verses and sang cynical songs over the plight 

of their country are now no more, and France emerges serious, resolute, 

to the great work which she has before her ~ of building the great 

first Democratic State of Europe and becoming the corner-stone of 

the future European Confederation. 



And what shall we say of the German army? (In the moment and merely 
for the sake of brevity I leave the Belgians, Russians, Italians 

and Serbians aside.) 

When I think of the great German army now scattered over Europe, 

fighting along that immense line (including the Austrian portion) 

of some 1,400 miles in extent; when I think of this on the whole so 

wonderfully goodhearted, genial, sociable people, these regiments 

of Westphalians, Wurtemburgers, Saxons, Bavarians, Hungarians, these 

men and boys from the fields and farms of Posen and Pomerania, the 

forests of Thuringia, the vineyards of the Rhine or the vegetable 

gardens of the Palatinate, these students from the Universities 

and scholars from the Technical Schools; plunged in this insane War, 

fighting in very truth for they know not what, and pouring out their 

life-blood, like water in obedience to the long-prepared schemes 

of their rulers — I am seized with an immense pity. 

They have been told they are fighting to save their Fatherland. 

And as far as our argument is concerned it does not matter how 

falsely they have been instructed or what grain of actual truth 

there may be in the contention. 

The point is that the vast majority of them believe this to be 

true; and they too, dear children, are giving their lives for their 

hearths and homes — they too are leading this hateful existence in 

trenches and mines, called to it by what seems to them a good 

conscience, and carried onward (in company with those they have 

left at home) in the mad millrace of public opinion. 



However we may, blame the German High Command ~ and certainly we must 

blame those in power, who over such a long period deliberately 

prepared this war, and at the last so suddenly launched it upon 

Europe. 

However we may blame the German High Command, we cannot refuse 

to acknowledge the really great qualities of their general Army: 

its extraordinary courage and devotion, its versatility and resource. 

As to its goodheartedness, that is proved by the endless stories 

of spontaneous friendliness shown by the German troops even to 

their enemies, the individual rapprochements on occasions, the 

succour to the wounded, the Christmas songs and celebrations, and 

by the fact of advances of this kind so often coming first from 

the German side. 



As to its good sense, that element certainly has not been wanting. 
Among the stories' above-mentioned as coming from the Front is one 
which I have every reason to believe is true. The Saxons one day, 
in their trenches thirty or forty yards away, put up a blackboard 
on which was written: "The English are fools! " The board was 
of course peppered with bullets, and went drown. Presently it 
reappeared with "The French are fools!" written on it. Being 
duly peppered again it went down, and came up with "The Russians 
are fools! " Same treatment. But when it, or a similar board, 
appeared for the fourth time, lo! the inscription was "The Austrians 
are fools! "; and when it appeared for the fifth time, "The 
Germans are fools!"; and the sixth time, "We are all fools!" 

I don't think there could be much better sense than that. 



And to think that the insane policy of a Government or Governments 
should bring about the wholesale slaughter of such mien as all 
these that I have described. 

To think that the longer such a war goes on, the less heroic and 
generous it becomes, and the more dominated by hatred and revenge ~ by 
the wish to score a military victory or the desire to secure mere 
political and commercial advantages. 

To think that nations who consider themselves civilized should be 
thus acting: so contrary to the natural laws and instincts of 
humanity that often in order for a bayonet charge men must be primed 
with liquor to the verge of intoxication . 

We need not go further. 

Of the three great nations primarily involved those indeed of 
which we can speak most confidently, knowing them best ~ it is 
intolerable to think they should thus mutilate and destroy each other. 

All we can say is: Never again must this thing happen! 



When one thinks of the whole dread Coil and Entanglement, and, 
what it is for, the mind reels in despair. 

When one thinks of the marvellous scientific ingenuity and skill, 
directed in a kind of diabolic concentration on the one purpose 
of slaughter. 

Of the huge guns, the 12.5's, weighing 40 tons apiece, and boxed 
and rifled to the nicety of the thousandth part of an inch (I have 
watched them being made at Sheffield). 

Of the larger 15 in. guns, with range of 13 or 14 miles, so accurate 
that the shells thrown at that distance will deviate hardly a couple 



of yards to the right hand or the left of their line of fire (and in 
the Jutland battle the firing opened at nearly 11 miles). 

Of the still larger guns even now being constructed. 

Of the shells themselves varying from a few pounds to nearly, a ton 
in weight, and so delicately fashioned that the moment of their 
explosion can be positively timed to the tenth part of a second: 

When one thinks of the ingenuity put into aeroplanes and airships, 
and almost entirely with a view to the destruction of life; 

Of the automatic steering of submarine torpedoes by means of gyroscopes, 

so that when deviated by any obstacle or accident from their set 

course they will actually return of themselves to that course again; 

Of the everlasting duel going on in any one country between armour 

plates and projectiles but of course always between the armour 

plates of one firm and the projectiles of another (since obviously 

for any one firm to prove its own inferiority in either line would 

be bad business)! 

Of the competition even now in progress between the Russian 

universities for the invention of a new explosive or a new gas 

more devastating than any hitherto produced; 

Of the weighty Advisory Committee of scientific Experts sitting 
permanently in Britain for the discussion and handling of the 

technical problems of the War; 

When one thinks of what a Paradise all this ingenuity, all this 
expenditure of labour and treasure, might make of our mortal Earth — if 

it were only decently employed; 

That Great Britain alone has already spent on the War enough to 
provide every family in the whole kingdom with a comfortable cottage 

and an acre of land; 

When further one thinks of all the mass of human material there 

is, such as we have already described ~ of the very finest quality, 

and fit to build the most splendid races and cities "the sun 

ever shone upon" ~ and then that it is being used for these utterly 

senseless purposes; 

How heart-rending the waste and the folly! How disgusting the sin 

of those who are responsible! 

But to-day surely the armies themselves of these three countries 

are beginning to see through the illusions which have been dangled 

before then so long by those in power — the "My-country ~ right-or-wrong" 

kind of Patriotism which has so often been evoked only in order 

to serve the plots of private schemers; 



They are surely beginning to see that the directing of State-policy 
and foreign relations must no longer be left in the hands of a 
few highborn diplomats (mostly ignorant of the actual modern world 
amid which they live), but must be subject to the severest scrutiny 
and surveillance by the people at large and their representatives; 

They are beginning to see that if courage, devotion to an Idea, 
love of the Father- or Mother-land, Fidelity of comrade to comrade, 
Efficiency, daring in Adventure, exactness in Organization, and 
so forth, are the qualities which in the past have made the profession 
of arms great and glorious, it is these very qualities which will 
be demanded and evoked for all future time in the great free 
armies of Industry. 

For with the cessation of Militarism as the leading principle 

of national life must inevitably come the liberation of Industry — else 

the last state of our societies will indeed be worse than the first. 

Truly there is nothing very exhilarating about Industry as it has 
in modern times been conceived, and one does not altogether wonder 
that all down the centuries the man with the sword has despised 
the man with the hoe, since the latter has generally been little 
better than a slave. 

But when once Labour is freed ~ or rather when once it frees itself— from 

the thraldom, of the old Feudal system, and finally from the fearful 

burden of modern Capitalism ~ when once it can lift its head and 

see the great constructive vision of the new society which awaits 

it ~ then surely it will perceive that all the great qualities we 

have named as exhibited in the past in the old destructive Warfare, 

and now become the splendid heritage of the peoples of Europe, 

will be necessary and will have a field for their exercise in the 

beneficent constructive conquests of Nature and the building up 

on Earth of that great City of the Sun which for so many ages has 

been the dream and inspiration of Man. 

And of the old mad Warfare it will then say This odious and inhuman 
Thing must never be again! 



In conclusion, and to look to the future: 

I think we may see that the new conception of life will only come 
through the peeling off in the various nations of the old husks 
of the diplomatic, military, legal, and commercial classes, with 
their antiquated, narrow-minded and profoundly, irreligious and 
inhuman standards ~ those husks which have so long restricted and 
strangulated the growing life within. 

It will only come with the determination of the workers 
(that is, of everybody) to produce things useful, profitable, and 
beautiful, in free and rational co-operation — things useful because 
deliberately made for use, things profitable for all because not 



made for the gain of the few, and things beautiful because of the 
joy and gladness wrought into their very production. 

Simultaneously with this peeling off, of the Old, and disclosure 

of the New, will of necessity appear — indeed it is taking shape 

already the blossom of international solidarity and federation ~ the 

common cause of Humanity and of Labour liberated over the world. 

Naturally such process will not mature all at once. It may, bit 

that the four Western nations, England, France, Italy and Belgium, 

combining with some of the neutral States, will constitute the first 

European Federationor at any rate the nucleus of a Federation 

destined, as it expands to absorb within its borders Germany herself 

(of course when she shall have taken on her true republican form) 

and the other States in due succession. 

Such Federation when firmly consolidated might, it is not unlikely, 

still retain for a long period a military system, of some kind, 

if only for its own protection against outlying and non European 

dangers; but that military system would be small and secondary. 

It right reasonably be no more dominant or meddlesome than the 

military system of China has been during the last thousand years 

in comparison with the massive imperturbability of the great 

Chinese Empire itself. 

Meanwhile let us remember how important it is for the future of 

the world that each nation and people should be free to contribute 

its special quality and character to the whole; nor be ridden-over 

roughshod by the others; 

That each should contribute, in Trade or otherwise, its special 

gifts or facilities; and that the Internationalism which already 

rules in labour affairs and in Commerce and Science and Fashion 

and Finance and Philanthropy and Literature and Art and Music, 

should at last be recognized in Politics. 

Let us further remember how important it is that every man and woman 

should insist on the rights of Personality to preserve sacred his 

or her most intimate sense of selfness and duty the very, 

essence of Freedom. 

Though I do not, for instance, think that a refusal to fight 

under any condition or circumstance can reasonably be maintained 

to its logical conclusion, and though I certainly would not engage 

myself to refuse to fight in any and every case. Still, I do 

honour and respect the genuine conscientious objectors (of whom 

there are great numbers) very sincerely. 

Some of them may, be narrow-minded and faddist (as conscience often is), 
but let us remember that the great things of History have been 

initiated by such folk. 

It was they who barred and broke the gladiatorial games at Rome; 



it was they, who, steered the "Mayflower" across the Atlantic, 
and started the great Republic of the United States; 

And it is they, who are possibly sowing the seed a great Movement 
which will spread all over Europe, and ultimately by opposing 
compulsory military service inaugurate a world-era of Peace. 
(For certainly, without Conscription the Continental Powers would 
never have become involved in the present war) 

Let us recognize the right and the duty of each man to ponder these 
world-problems for himself: to play his part and to make his own 
voice heard in the solution of them. 

Let us recognize the falsity of Science divorced from the Heart, 
and begin to-day to create a political, an economic, and a material 
world which shall be the true and satisfying expression of the real 
human soul; 

Let us acknowledge even at the last that the War may have been 
a, necessary evil to show us by contrast the way, of deliverance; 

Let us render, homage to those who have given their lives in it; 
let us vow that their great sacrifice shall not be in vain, but 
shall consecrate for us a new purpose and a new ideal; 

Let us believe that Love, not Hatred, is the power by which in the 
end the World will be saved; 

And let us pray that a Heroism equal to that, shown to-day in the 
cause of Destruction may urge us in the future towards a great 
and glorious Constructive era in social life ~ and inspire us 
with a new hope: 

Out of purgatory to build a paradise, in which the ugliness, 
vulgarity, sordidness and cruelty of the present scheme of things 
will be repeated. 

August 1916 

(source: PG Etext #2990) 



The Romance of Achilles and Patroclus 
by John Addington Symonds 

The ideal of character in Homer was what the Greeks called heroic; what 
we should call chivalrous. Young men studied the _Hiad_ as our 
ancestors studied the Arthurian romances, finding there a pattern of 
conduct raised almost too high above the realities of common life for 
imitation, yet stimulative of enthusiasm and exciting to the fancy. 
Foremost among the paragons of heroic virtue stood Achilles, the 
splendour of whose achievements in the Trojan war was only equalled by 



the pathos of his friendship. The love for slain Patroclus broke his 

mood of sullen anger, and converted his brooding sense of wrong into a 

lively thirst for vengeance. Hector, the slayer of Patroclus, had to be 

slain by Achilles, the comrade of Patroclus. No one can read the Iliad_ 

without observing that its action virtually turns upon the conquest 

which the passion of friendship gains over the passion of resentment in 

the breast of the chief actor. This the Greek students of Homer were not 

slow to see; and they not unnaturally selected the friendship of 

Achilles for their ideal of manly love. It was a powerful and masculine 

emotion, in which effeminacy had no part, and which by no means excluded 

the ordinary sexual feelings. Companionship in battle and the chase, in 

public and in private affairs of life, was the communion proposed by 

Achilleian friends— not luxury or the delights which feminine 

attractions offered. The tie was both more spiritual and more energetic 

than that which bound man to woman. Such was the type of comradeship 

delineated by Homer; and such, in spite of the modifications suggested 

by later poets, was the conception retained by the Greeks of this heroic 

friendship. Even iEschines, in the place above quoted, lays stress upon 

the mutual loyalty of Achilles and Patroclus as the strongest bond of 

their affection: "regarding, I suppose, their loyalty and mutual 

goodwill as the most touching feature of their love." 

(source: PG EBook #32022) 

Wasteful Pleasures 
by Violet Paget (under the nom de plume Vernon Lee) 

"Er muss lernen edler begehren, damit er nicht notig habe, 
erhaben zu wollen. "SCHILLER, " ' Asthetische Erziehung . " 



I. 

A pretty, Caldecott-like moment, or rather minute, when the huntsmen 

stood on the green lawn round the moving, tail-switching, dapple mass 

of hounds; and the red coats trotted one by one from behind the 

screens of bare trees, delicate lilac against the slowly moving grey 

sky. A delightful moment, followed, as the hunt swished past, by the 

sudden sense that these men and women, thus whirled off into what may 

well be the sole poetry of their lives, are but noisy intruders into 

these fields and spinnies, whose solemn, secret speech they drown with 

clatter and yelp, whose mystery and charm stand aside on their 

passage, like an interrupted, a profaned rite. 

Gone; the yapping and barking, the bugle-tootling fade away in the 
distance; and the trees and wind converse once more. 

This West Wind, which has been whipping up the wan northern sea, and 

rushing round the house all this last fortnight, singing its big 

ballads in corridor and chimney, piping its dirges and lullabies in 

one's back-blown hair on the sand dunes—this West Wind, with its 



many chaunts, its occasional harmonies and sudden modulations mocking 
familiar tunes, can tell of many things: of the different way in which 
the great trunks meet its shocks and answer vibrating through 
innermost fibres; the smooth, muscular boles of the beeches, shaking 
their auburn boughs; the stiff, rough hornbeams and thorns isolated 
among the pastures; the ashes whose leaves strew the roads with green 
rushes; the creaking, shivering firs and larches. The West Wind tells 
us of the way how the branches spring outwards, or balance themselves, 
or hang like garlands in the air, and carry their leaves, or needles, 
or nuts; and of their ways of bending and straightening, of swaying 
and trembling. It tells us also, this West Wind, how the sea is lashed 
and furrowed; how the little waves spring up in the offing, and the 
big waves rise and run forward and topple into foam; how the rocks are 
shaken, the sands are made to hiss and the shingle is rattled up and 
down; how the great breakers vault over the pier walls, leap 
thundering against the breakwaters, and disperse like smoke off the 
cannon's mouth, like the whiteness of some vast explosion. 

These are the things which the Wind and the Woods can talk about with 
us, nay, even the gorse and the shaking bents. But the hunting folk 
pass too quickly, and make too much noise, to hear anything save 
themselves and their horses' hoofs and their bugle and hounds. 



II. 

I have taken fox-hunting as the type of a pleasure which destroys 
something_, just because it is, in many ways, the most noble and, if I 
may say so, the most innocent of such pleasures. The death, the, 
perhaps agonising, flight of the fox, occupy no part of the hunter's 
consciousness, and form no part of his pleasure; indeed, they could, 
but for the hounds, be dispensed with altogether. There is a fine 
community of emotion between men and creatures, horses and dogs adding 
their excitement to ours; there is also a fine lack of the mere 
feeling of trying to outrace a competitor, something of the collective 
and almost altruistic self-forgetfulness of a battle. There is the 
break-neck skurry, the flying across the ground and through the air at 
the risk of limbs and life, and at the mercy of one's own and one's 
horse's pluck, skill and good fellowship. All this makes up a rapture 
in which many ugly things vanish, and certain cosmic intuitions flash 
forth for some, at least, of the hunters. The element of poetry is 
greater, the element of brutality less, in this form of intoxication 
than in many others. It has a handsomer bearing than its modern 
successor, the motor-intoxication, with its passiveness and (for all 
but the driver) its lack of skill, its confinement, moreover, to 
beaten roads, and its petrol-stench and dustcloud of privilege and of 
inconvenience to others. And the intoxication of hunting is, to my 
thinking at least, cleaner, wholesomer, than the intoxication of, let 
us say, certain ways of hearing music. But just because so much can be 
said, both positive and negative, in its favour, I am glad that 
hunting, and not some meaner or some less seemly amusement, should 
have set me off moralising about such pleasures as are wasteful of 
other things or of some portion of our soul. 



III. 

For nothing can be further from scientific fact than that 

cross-grained and ill-tempered puritanism identifying pleasure with 

something akin to sinfulness. Philosophically considered, Pain is so 

far stronger a determinant than Pleasure, that its vis a tergo_ might 

have sufficed to ensure the survival of the race, without the far 

milder action of Pleasure being necessary at all; so that the very 

existence of Pleasure would lead us to infer that, besides its 

function of selecting, like Pain, among life's possibilities, it has 

the function of actually replenishing the vital powers, and thus 

making amends, by its healing and invigorating, for the wear and tear, 

the lessening of life's resources through life's other great Power of 

Selection, the terror-angel of Pain. This being the case, Pleasure 

tends, and should tend more and more, to be consistent with itself, to 

mean a greater chance of its own growth and spreading (as opposed to 

Pain's dwindling and suicidal nature), and in so far to connect itself 

with whatsoever facts make for the general good, and to reject, 

therefore, all cruelty, injustice, rapacity and wastefulness of 

opportunities and powers. 

Nay, paradoxical though such a notion may seem in the face of our past 

and present state of barbarism, Pleasure, and hence amusement, should 

become incompatible with, be actually spoilt by_, any element of 

loss to self and others, of mischief even to the distant, the future, 

and of impiety to that principle of Good which is but the summing up 

of the claims of the unseen and unborn. 



IV. 

I was struck, the other day, by the name of a play on a theatre 

poster: A Life of Pleasure. The expression is so familiar that we 

hear and employ it without thinking how it has come to be. Yet, when 

by some accident it comes to be analysed, its meaning startles with an 

odd revelation. Pleasure, a life of pleasure.... Other lives, to be 

livable, must contain more pleasure than pain; and we know, as a fact, 

that all healthy work is pleasurable to healthy creatures. Intelligent 

converse with one's friends, study, sympathy, all give pleasure; and 

art is, in a way, the very type of pleasure. Yet we know that none of 

all that is meant in the expression: a life of pleasure. A curious 

thought, and, as it came to me, a terrible one. For that expression is 

symbolic. It means that, of all the myriads of creatures who surround 

us, in the present and past, the vast majority identifies pleasure 

mainly with such a life; despises, in its speech at least, all other 

sorts of pleasure, the pleasure of its own honest strivings and 

affections, taking them for granted, making light thereof. 



We are mistaken, I think, in taxing the generality of people with 
indifference to ideals, with lack of ideas directing their lives. Few 
lives are really lawless or kept in check only by the secular arm_, 
the judge or policeman. Nor is conformity to what others do, what is 
fit for one's class_ or seemly in one's position_ a result of mere 
unreasoning imitation or of the fear of being boycotted. The potency 
of such considerations is largely that of summing up certain rules and 
defining the permanent tendencies of the individual, or those he would 
wish to be permanent; in other words, we are in the presence of 
ideals of conduct. 

Why else are certain things those which have to be done_; whence 
otherwise such expressions as social duties_ and keeping up one's 
position? Why such fortitude under boredom, weariness, constraint; 
such heroism sometimes in taking blows and snubs, in dancing on with 
broken heart-strings like the Princess in Ford's play? All this means 
an ideal, nay, a religion. Yes; people, quite matter-of-fact, worldly 
people, are perpetually sacrificing to ideals. And what is more, quite 
superior, virtuous people, religious in the best sense of the word, 
are apt to have, besides the ostensible and perhaps rather obsolete 
one of churches and meeting-houses, another cultus, esoteric, unspoken 
but acted upon, of which the priests and casuists are ladies'-maids 
and butlers. 

Now, if one could only put to profit some of this wasted dutifulness, 
this useless heroism; if some of the energy put into the ideal 
progress (as free from self-interest most often as the accumulating 
merit_ of Kim's Buddhist) called _getting on in the world_ could only 
be applied in getting the world along! 



VI. 

An eminent political economist, to whom I once confided my aversion 
for such butler's and lady's-maid's ideals of life_, admonished me 
that although useless possessions, unenjoyable luxury, ostentation, 
and so forth, undoubtedly represented a waste of the world's energies 
and resources, they should nevertheless be tolerated, inasmuch as 
constituting a great incentive to industry. People work, he said, 
largely that they may be able to waste. If you repress wastefulness 
you will diminish, by so much, the production of wealth by the 
wasteful, by the luxurious and the vain. . . . 

This may be true. Habits of modesty and of sparingness might perhaps 
deprive the world of as much wealth as they would save. But even 
supposing this to be true, though the wealth of the world did not 
immediately gain, there would always be the modesty and sparingness to 
the good; virtues which, sooner or later, would be bound to make more 
wealth exist or to make existing wealth go a longer way_. Appealing 
to higher motives, to good sense and good feeling and good taste, has 
the advantage of saving the drawbacks of lower motives, which _are_ 
lower just because they have such drawbacks. You may get a man to do a 
desirable thing from undesirable motives; but those undesirable 



motives will induce him, the very next minute, to do some undesirable 

thing. The wages of good feeling and good taste is the satisfaction 

thereof. The wages of covetousness and vanity is the grabbing of 

advantages and the humiliating of neighbours; and these make life 

poorer, however much bread there may be to eat or money to spend. What 

are called higher motives are merely those which expand individual 

life into harmonious connection with the life of all men; what we call 

lower motives bring us hopelessly back, by a series of vicious 

circles, to the mere isolated, sterile egos. Sterile, I mean, in the 

sense that the supply of happiness dwindles instead of increasing. 



VII. 

Waste of better possibilities, of higher qualities, of what we call 

our soul_. To denounce this is dignified, but it is also easy and 

most often correspondingly useless. I wish to descend to more prosaic 

matters, and, as Ruskin did in his day, to denounce the mere waste of 

money_. For the wasting of money implies nearly always all those other 

kinds of wasting. And although there are doubtless pastimes (pastimes 

promoted, as is our wont, for fear of yet _other_ pastimes), which are 

in themselves unclean or cruel, these are less typically evil, just 

because they are more obviously so, than the amusements which imply 

the destruction of wealth, the destruction of part of the earth's 

resources and of men's labour and thrift, and incidentally thereon of 

human leisure and comfort and the world's sweetness. 

Do you remember La Bruyere's famous description of the peasants under 

Louis XIV? "One occasionally meets with certain wild animals, both 

male and female, scattered over the country; black, livid and parched 

by the sun, bound to the soil which they scratch and dig up with 

desperate obstinacy. They have something which sounds like speech, and 

when they raise themselves up they show a human face. And, as a fact, 

they are human beings." The Ancien Regime, which had reduced them to 

that, and was to continue reducing them worse and worse for another 

hundred years by every conceivable tax, tithe, toll, servage, and 

privilege, did so mainly to pay for amusements. Amusements of the 

Roi-Soleil_, with his Versailles and Marly and aqueducts and 

waterworks, plays and operas; amusements of Louis XV, with his 

Parc-aux-Cerfs; amusements of Marie-Antoinette, playing the virtuous 

rustic at Trianon; amusements of new buildings, new equipages, new 

ribbons and bibbons, new diamonds (including the fatal necklace); 

amusements of hunting and gambling and love-making; amusements 

sometimes atrocious, sometimes merely futile, but all of them leaving 

nothing behind, save the ravaged grass and stench of brimstone of 

burnt-out fireworks. 

Moreover, wasting money implies getting more_. And the processes by 

which such wasted money is replaced are, by the very nature of those 

who do the wasting, rarely, nay, never, otherwise than wasteful in 

themselves. To put into their pockets or, like Marshall Villeroi 

("a-t-on mis de For dans mes poches?"), have it put by their valets, 

to replace what was lost overnight, these proud and often honourable 



nobles would ante-chamber and cringe for sinecures, pensions, 
indemnities, privileges, importune and supplicate the King, the King's 
mistress, pandar or lacquey. And the sinecure, pension, indemnity or 
privilege was always deducted out of the bread—rye-bread, 
straw-bread, grass-bread-which those parched, prone human animals 
described by La Bruyere were extracting "with desperate 
obstinacy" --out of the ever more sterile and more accursed furrow. 

It is convenient to point the moral by reference to those kings and 
nobles of other centuries, without incurring pursuit for libel, or 
wounding the feelings of one's own kind and estimable contemporaries. 
Still, it may be well to add that, odd though it appears, the vicious 
circle (in both senses of the words) continues to exist; and that, 
even in our democratic civilisation, _you cannot waste money without 
wasting something else in getting more money to replace it_. 

Waste, and lay waste_, even as if your pastime had consisted not in 
harmless novelty and display, in gentlemanly games or good-humoured 
sport, but in destruction and devastation for their own sake. 



VIII. 

It has been laid waste, that little valley which, in its delicate and 
austere loveliness, was rarer and more perfect than any picture or 
poem. Those oaks, ivy garlanded like Maenads, which guarded the 
shallow white weirs whence the stream leaps down; those ilexes, whose 
dark, loose boughs hung over the beryl pools like hair of drinking 
nymphs; those trees which were indeed the living and divine owners of 
that secluded place, dryads and oreads older and younger than any 
mortals,— have now been shamefully stripped, violated and maimed, 
their shorn-off leafage, already withered, gathered into faggots or 
trodden into the mud made by woodcutters' feet in the place of violets 
and tender grasses and wild balm; their flayed bodies, hacked grossly 
out of shape, and flung into the defiled water until the moment when, 
the slaughter and dishonour and profanation being complete, the 
dealers' carts will come cutting up the turf and sprouting reeds, and 
carry them off to the station or timber-yard. The very stumps and 
roots will be dragged out for sale; the earthy banks, raw and torn, 
will fall in, muddying and clogging that pure mountain brook; and the 
hillside, turning into sliding shale, will dam it into puddles with 
the refuse from the quarries above. And thus, for less guineas than 
will buy a new motor or cover an hour of Monte Carlo, a corner of the 
world's loveliness and peace will be gone as utterly as those chairs 
and tables and vases and cushions which the harlot in Zola's novel 
broke, tore, and threw upon the fire for her morning's amusement. 



IX. 

There is in our imperfect life too little of pleasure and too much of 
play. This means that our activities are largely wasted in 
pleasureless ways; that, being more tired than we should be, we lose 



much time in needed rest; moreover, that being, all of us more or 

less, slaves to the drudgery of need or fashion, we set a positive 

value on that negative good called freedom, even as the pause between 

pain takes, in some cases, the character of pleasure. 

There is in all play a sense not merely of freedom from 

responsibility, from purpose and consecutiveness, a possibility of 

breaking off, or slackening off, but a sense also of margin, of 

permitted pause and blank and change; all of which answer to our 

being on the verge of fatigue or boredom, at the limit of our energy, 

as is normal in the case of growing children (for growth exhausts), 

and inevitable in the case of those who work without the renovation of 

interest in what they are doing. 

If you notice people on a holiday, you will see them doing a large 

amount of "nothing," dawdling, in fact; and "amusements" are, when 

they are not excitements, that is to say, stimulations to deficient 

energy, full of such "doing nothing." Think, for instance, of "amusing 

conversation" with its gaps and skippings, and "amusing" reading with 

its perpetual chances of inattention. 

All this is due to the majority of us being too weak, too badly born 

and bred, to give full attention except under the constraint of 

necessary work, or under the lash of some sort of excitement; and as a 

consequence to our obtaining a sense of real well-being only from the 

spare energy which accumulates during idleness. Moreover, under our 

present conditions (as under those of slave-labour) "work" is rarely 

such as calls forth the effortless, the willing, the pleased 

attention. Either in kind or length or intensity, work makes a greater 

demand than can be met by the spontaneous, happy activity of most of 

us, and thereby diminishes the future chances of such spontaneous 

activity by making us weaker in body and mind. 

Now, so long as work continues to be thus strained or against the 

grain, play is bound to be either an excitement which leaves us poorer 

and more tired than before (the fox-hunter, for instance, at the close 

of the day, or on the off-days), or else play will be mere dawdling, 

getting out of training, in a measure demoralisation. For 

demoralisation, in the etymological sense being debauched, is the 

correlative of over-great or over-long effort; both spoil, but the one 

spoils while diminishing the mischief made by the other. 

Art is so much less useful than it should be, because of this bad 

division of "work" and "play," between which two it finds no place. 

For Art—and the art we unwittingly practice whenever we take pleasure 

in nature— is without appeal either to the man who is straining at 

business and to the man who is dawdling in amusement. 

^Esthetic pleasure implies energy during rest and leisureliness during 

labour. It means making the most of whatever beautiful and noble 

possibilities may come into our life; nay, it means, in each single 

soul, _being_ for however brief a time, beautiful and noble because 

one is filled with beauty and nobility. 



X. 

To eat his bread in sorrow and the sweat of his face was, we are apt 
to forget, the first sign of man's loss of innocence. And having 
learned that we must reverse the myth in order to see its meaning 
(since innocence is not at the beginning, but rather at the end of the 
story of mankind), we might accept it as part of whatever religion we 
may have, that the evil of our world is exactly commensurate with the 
hardship of useful tasks and the wastefulness and destructiveness of 
pleasures and diversions. Evil and also folly and inefficiency, for 
each of these implies the existence of much work badly done, of much 
work to no purpose, of a majority of men so weak and dull as to be 
excluded from choice and from leisure, and a minority of men so weak 
and dull as to use choice and leisure mainly for mischief. To reverse 
this original sinful constitution of the world is the sole real 
meaning of progress. And the only reason for wishing inventions to be 
perfected, wealth to increase, freedom to be attained, and, indeed, 
the life of the race to be continued at all, lies in the belief that 
such continued movement must bring about a gradual diminution of 
pleasureless work and wasteful play. Meanwhile, in the wretched past 
and present, the only aristocracy really existing has been that of the 
privileged creatures whose qualities and circumstances must have been 
such that, whether artisans or artists, tillers of the ground or 
seekers after truth, poets, philosophers, or mothers and nurses, their 
work has been their pleasure. This means _love_; and love means 
fruitfulness. 



XI. 

There are moments when, catching a glimpse of the frightful weight of 
care and pain with which mankind is laden, I am oppressed by the 
thought that all improvement must come solely through the continued 
selfish shifting of that burden from side to side, from shoulder to 
shoulder; through the violent or cunning destruction of some of the 
intolerable effects of selfishness in the past by selfishness in the 
present and the future. And that in the midst of this terrible but 
salutary scuffle for ease and security, the ideals of those who are 
privileged enough to have any, may be not much more useful than the 
fly on the axle-tree. 

It may be, it doubtless is so nowadays, although none of us can tell 
to what extent. 

But even if it be so, let us who have strength and leisure for 
preference and ideals prepare ourselves to fit, at least to acquiesce, 
in the changes we are unable to bring about. Do not let us seek our 
pleasure in things which we condemn, or remain attached to those which 
are ours only through the imperfect arrangements which we deplore. We 
are, of course, all tied tight in the meshes of our often worthless 
and cruel civilisation, even as the saints felt themselves caught in 



the meshes of bodily life. But even as they, in their day, fixed their 

hopes on the life disembodied, so let us, in our turn, prepare our 

souls for that gradual coming of justice on earth which we shall never 

witness, by forestalling its results in our valuations and our wishes. 



XII. 

The other evening, skirting the Links, we came upon a field, where, 

among the brown and green nobbly grass, was gathered a sort of 

parliament of creatures: rooks on the fences, seagulls and peewits 

wheeling overhead, plovers strutting and wagging their tails; and, 

undisturbed by the white darting of rabbits, a covey of young 

partridges, hopping leisurely in compact mass. 

Is it because we see of these creatures only their harmlessness to us, 

but not the slaughter and starving out of each other; or is it because 

of their closer relation to simple and beautiful things, to nature; 

or is it merely because they are not human beings— who shall tell? 

but, for whatever reason, such a sight does certainly bring up in us a 

sense, however fleeting, of simplicity, _mansuetude_ (I like the 

charming medieval word), of the kinship of harmlessness. 

I was thinking this while wading up the grass this morning to the 

craig behind the house, the fields of unripe corn a-shimmer and 

a-shiver in the light, bright wind; the sea and distant sky so merged 

in delicate white mists that a ship, at first sight, seemed a bird 

poised in the air. And, higher up, among the ragwort and tall 

thistles, I found in the coarse grass a dead baby -rabbit, shot and not 

killed at once, perhaps; or shot and not picked up, as not worth 

taking: a little soft, smooth, feathery young handful, laid out very 

decently, as human beings have to be laid out by one another, in 

death. 

It brought to my mind a passage where Thoreau, who understood such 

matters, says, that although the love of nature may be fostered by 

sport, such love, when once consummate, will make nature's lover 

little by little shrink from slaughter, and hanker after a diet 

wherein slaughter is unnecessary. 

It is sad, not for the beasts but for our souls, that, since we must 

kill beasts for food (though may not science teach a cleaner, more 

human diet?) or to prevent their eating us out of house and home, it 

is sad that we should choose to make of this necessity (which ought to 

be, like all our baser needs, a matter if not of shame at least of 

decorum) that we should make of this ugly necessity an opportunity for 

amusement. It is sad that nowadays, when creatures, wild and tame, 

are bred for killing, the usual way in which man is brought in contact 

with the creatures of the fields and woods and streams (such man, I 

mean, as thinks, feels or is expected to) should be by slaughtering 

them. 

Surely it might be more akin to our human souls, to gentleness of 



bringing up, Christianity of belief and chivalry of all kinds, to be, 
rather than a hunter, a shepherd. Yet the shepherd is the lout in our 
idle times; the shepherd, and the tiller of the soil; and alas, the 
naturalist, again, is apt to be the _muff_. 

But may the time not come when, apart from every man having to do some 
useful thing, something perchance like tending flocks, tilling the 
ground, mowing and forestering~the mere love of beauty, the desire 
for peace and harmony, the craving for renewal by communion with the 
life outside our own, will lead men, without dogs or guns or rods, 
into the woods, the fields, to the river-banks, as to some ancient 
palace full of frescoes, as to some silent church, with solemn rites 
and liturgy? 



XIII. 

The killing of creatures for sport seems a necessity nowadays. There 
is more than mere bodily vigour to be got by occasional interludes of 
outdoor life, early hours, discomfort and absorption in the ways of 
birds and beasts; there is actual spiritual renovation. The mere 
reading about such things, in Tolstoi's Cossacks_ and certain 
chapters of Anna Karenina_ makes one realise the poetry attached to 
them; and we all of us know that the genuine sportsman, the man of 
gun and rod and daybreak and solitude, has often a curious halo of 
purity about him; contact with natural things and unfamiliarity with 
the sordidness of so much human life and endeavour, amounting to a 
kind of consecration. A man of this stamp once told me that no emotion 
in his life had ever equalled that of his first woodcock. 

You cannot have such open-air life, such clean and poetic emotion 
without killing. Men are men; they will not get up at cock-crow for 
the sake of a mere walk, or sleep in the woods for the sake of the 
wood's noises: they must have an object; and what object is there 
except killing beasts or birds or fish? Men have to be sportsmen 
because they can't all be either naturalists or poets. Killing animals 
(and, some persons would add, killing other men) is necessary to keep 
man manly. And where men are no longer manly they become cruel, not 
for the sake of sport or war, but for their lusts and for cruelty's 
own sake. And that seems to settle the question. 



XIV. 

But the question is not really settled. It is merely settled for the 
present, but not for the future. It is surely a sign of our weakness 
and barbarism that we cannot imagine to-morrow as better than to-day, 
and that, for all our vaunted temporal progress and hypocritical talk 
of duty, we are yet unable to think and to feel in terms of 
improvement and change; but let our habits, like the vilest vested 
interests, oppose a veto to the hope and wish for better things. 

To realise that what is does not mean what will be , constitutes, 



methinks, the real spirituality of us poor human creatures, allowing 

our judgments and aspirations to pass beyond our short and hidebound 

life, to live on in the future, and help to make that _yonside of our 

mortality, which some of us attempt to satisfy with theosophic 

reincarnation and planchette messages! 

But such spirituality, whose "it shall"~or "it shall not"— will 

become an ever larger part of all it is_, depends upon the courage of 

recognising that much of what the past forces us to accept is not good 

enough for the future; recognising that, odious as this may seem to 

our self-conceit and sloth, many of the things we do and like and are, 

will not bear even our own uncritical scrutiny. Above all, that the 

lesser evil which we prefer to the greater is an evil for all that, 

and requires riddance. 

Much of the world's big mischief is due to the avoidance of a bigger 

one. For instance, all this naively insisted on masculine inability to 

obtain the poet's or naturalist's joys without shooting a bird or 

hooking a fish, this inability to love wild life, early hours and 

wholesome fatigue unless accompanied by a waste of life and of money; 

in short, all this incapacity for being manly without being 

destructive_, is largely due among us Anglo-Saxons to the bringing up 

of boys as mere playground dunces, for fear (as we are told by parents 

and schoolmasters) that the future citizens of England should take to 

evil communications and worse manners if they did not play and talk 

cricket and football at every available moment. For what can you 

expect but that manly innocence which has been preserved at the 

expense of every higher taste should grow up into manly virtue unable 

to maintain itself save by hunting and fishing, shooting and 

horse-racing; expensive amusements requiring, in their turn, a further 

sacrifice of all capacities for innocent, noble and inexpensive 

interests, in the absorbing, sometimes stultifying, often debasing 

processes of making money? 

The same complacency towards waste and mischief for the sake of moral 

advantages may be studied in the case also of our womankind. The 

absorption in their toilette s_ guards them from many dangers to 

family sanctity. And from how much cruel gossip is not society saved 

by the prevalent passion for bridge! 

So at least moralists, who are usually the most complacently 
demoralised of elderly cynics, are ready to assure us. 



XV. 

"We should learn to have noble desires," wrote Schiller, "in order to 

have no need for sublime resolutions." And morality might almost take 

care of itself, if people knew the strong and exquisite pleasures to 

be found, like the aromatic ragwort growing on every wall and 

stone-heap in the south, everywhere in the course of everyday life. 

But alas! the openness to cheap and simple pleasures means the fine 

training of fine faculties; and mankind asks for the expensive and 



far-fetched and unwholesome pleasures, because it is itself of poor 
and cheap material and of wholesale scamped manufacture. 



XVI. 

Biological facts, as well as our observation of our own self (which is 
psychology), lead us to believe that, as I have mentioned before, 
Pleasure fulfils the function not merely of leading us along livable 
ways, but also of creating a surplus of vitality. Itself an almost 
unnecessary boon (since Pain is sufficient to regulate our choice), 
Pleasure would thus tend to ever fresh and, if I may use the word, 
gratuitous supplies of good. Does not this give to Pleasure a certain 
freedom, a humane character wholly different from the awful, 
unappeasable tyranny of Pain? For let us be sincere. Pain, and all the 
cruel alternatives bidding us obey or die, are scarcely things with 
which our poor ideals, our good feeling and good taste, have much 
chance of profitable discussion. There is in all human life a side 
akin to that of the beast; the beast hunted, tracked, starved, killing 
and killed for food; the side alluded to under decent formulae like 
"pressure of population," "diminishing returns," "competition," and so 
forth. Not but this side of life also tends towards good, but the 
means by which it does so, nature's atrocious surgery, are evil, 
although one cannot deny that it is the very nature of Pain to 
diminish its own recurrence. This thought may bring some comfort in 
the awful earnestness of existence, this thought that in its cruel 
fashion, the universe is weeding out cruel facts. But to pretend that 
we can habitually exercise much moral good taste, be of delicate 
forethought, squeamish harmony when Pain has yoked and is driving us, 
is surely a bad bit of hypocrisy, of which those who are being 
starved or trampled or tortured into acquiescence may reasonably bid 
us be ashamed. Indeed, stoicism, particularly in its discourses to 
others, has not more sense of shame than sense of humour. 

But since our power of choosing is thus jeopardised by the presence of 
Pain, it would the more behove us to express our wish for goodness, 
our sense of close connection, wide and complex harmony with the 
happiness of others, in those moments of respite and liberty which we 
call happiness, and particularly in those freely chosen concerns which 
we call play. 

Alas, we cannot help ourselves from becoming unimaginative, 
unsympathising, destructive and brutish when we are hard pressed by 
agony or by fear. Therefore, let such of us as have stuff for finer 
things, seize some of our only opportunities, and seek to become 
harmless in our pleasures. 

Who knows but that the highest practical self-cultivation would not be 
compassed by a much humbler paraphrase of Schiller's advice: let us 
learn to like what does no harm to the present or the future, in order 
not to throw away heroic efforts or sentimental intentions, in doing 
what we don't like for someone else's supposed benefit. 



XVII. 

The various things I have been saying have been said, or, better 

still, taken for granted, by Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, Ruskin, 

Pater, Stevenson, by all our poets in verse and prose. What I wish to 

add is that, being a poet, seeing and feeling like a poet, means 

quite miraculously multiplying life's resources for oneself and 

others; in fact the highest practicality conceivable, the real 

transmutation of brass into gold. Now what we all waste, more even 

than money, land, time and labour, more than we waste the efforts and 

rewards of other folk, and the chances of enjoyment of unborn 

generations (and half of our so-called practicality is nothing but 

such waste), what we waste in short more than anything else, is our 

own and our children's inborn capacity to see and feel as poets do, 

and make much joy out of little material. 



XVIII. 

There is no machine refuse, cinder, husk, paring or rejected material 

of any kind which modern ingenuity cannot turn to profit, making 

useful and pleasant goods out of such rubbish as we would willingly, 

at first sight, shoot out of the universe into chaos. Every material 

thing can be turned, it would seem, into new textures, clean metal, 

manure, fuel or what not. But while we are thus economical with our 

dust-heaps, what horrid wastefulness goes on with our sensations, 

impressions, memories, emotions, with our souls and all the things 

that minister to their delight! 



XIX. 

An ignorant foreign body— and, after all, everyone is a foreigner 

somewhere and ignorant about something— once committed the enormity of 

asking his host, just back from cub-hunting, whether the hedgerows, 

when he went out of a morning, were not quite lovely with those dewy 

cobwebs which the French call Veils of the Virgin. It had to be 

explained that such a sight was the most unwelcome you could imagine, 

since it was a sure sign there would be no scent. The poor foreigner 

was duly crestfallen, as happens whenever one has nearly spoilt a 

friend's property through some piece of blundering. 

But the blunder struck me as oddly symbolical. Are we not most of us 

pursuing for our pleasure, though sometimes at risk of our necks, a 

fox of some kind: worth nothing as meat, little as fur, good only to 

gallop after, and whose unclean scent is incompatible with those 

sparkling gossamers flung, for everyone's delight, over gorse and 

hedgerow? 

(source: PG Ebook #27939) 



Love The Light-Giver 

by Michaelangelo Buonarroti, 
to Tommaso De' Cavalieri 

Veggio co' bei vostri occhi._ 



With your fair eyes a charming light I see, 

For which my own blind eyes would peer in vain; 

Stayed by your feet the burden I sustain 

Which my lame feet find all too strong for me; 
Wingless upon your pinions forth I fly; 

Heavenward your spirit stirreth me to strain; 

E'en as you will, I blush and blanch again, 

Freeze in the sun, burn 'neath a frosty sky. 
Your will includes and is the lord of mine; 

Life to my thoughts within your heart is given; 

My words begin to breathe upon your breath: 
Like to the moon am I, that cannot shine 

Alone; for lo! our eyes see nought in heaven 

Save what the living sun illumineth. 

(source: PGEText #10314) 




Sackville-West 



Full Moon 

by Vita Sackville-West 



She was wearing the coral taffeta trousers 
Someone had brought her from Ispahan, 
And the little gold coat with pomegranate blossoms, 
And the coral-hafted feather fan; 



But she ran down a Kentish lane in the moonlight, 
And skipped in the pool of the moon as she ran. 

She cared not a rap for all the big planets, 

For Betelgeuse or Aldebaran, 

And all the big planets cared nothing for her, 

That small impertinent charlatan; 

But she climbed on a Kentish stile in the moonlight, 

And laughed at the sky through the sticks of her fan. 

(source: PG EBook #9640) 

Thoughts on the Shape of the Human Body 

by Rupert Brooke 



How can we find? how can we rest? how can 

We, being gods, win joy, or peace, being man? 

We, the gaunt zanies of a witless Fate, 

Who love the unloving and lover hate, 

Forget the moment ere the moment slips, 

Kiss with blind lips that seek beyond the lips, 

Who want, and know not what we want, and cry 

With crooked mouths for Heaven, and throw it by. 

Love's for completeness! No perfection grows 

'Twixt leg, and arm, elbow, and ear, and nose, 

And joint, and socket; but unsatisfied 

Sprawling desires, shapeless, perverse, denied. 

Finger with finger wreathes; we love, and gape, 

Fantastic shape to mazed fantastic shape, 

Straggling, irregular, perplexed, embossed, 

Grotesquely twined, extravagantly lost 

By crescive paths and strange protuberant ways 

From sanity and from wholeness and from grace. 

How can love triumph, how can solace be, 

Where fever turns toward fever, knee toward knee? 

Could we but fill to harmony, and dwell 

Simple as our thought and as perfectible, 

Rise disentangled from humanity 

Strange whole and new into simplicity, 

Grow to a radiant round love, and bear 

Unfluctuant passion for some perfect sphere, 

Love moon to moon unquestioning, and be 

Like the star Lunisequa, steadfastly 

Following the round clear orb of her delight, 

Patiently ever, through the eternal night! 

(source: PG Etext #262) 



As if one mystery of creation weren 't enough, 

there was the myth of.. 
The Demi- Urge 
by Thomas Michael Disch 

From DIRA IV 

To Central Colonial Board 

There is intelligent life on Earth. After millennia of lifelessness, 
intelligence flourishes here with an extravagance of energy that has 
been a constant amazement to all the members of the survey team. It 
multiplies and surges to its fulfillment at an exponential rate. Even 
within the short period of our visit the Terrans have made significant 
advances. They have filled their small solar system with their own kind 
and now they are reaching to the stars. 

We can no longer keep the existence of our Empire unknown to them. 

And (though it is as incredible as [sqrt](-l)) the Terrans are slaves! 
Every page of the survey's report bears witness to it. 

Their captors are not alive. They do not, at least, possess the 
properties of life as it is known throughout the galaxy. They are—as 
nearly as a poor analogy can suggest— Machines! Machines cannot live, 
yet here on Earth machinery has reached a level of sophistication— and 
autonomy— quite unprecedented. Every spark of Terran life has become 
victim and bondslave of the incredible mechanisms. The noblest 
enterprises of the race are tarnished by this almost symbiotic relation. 

Earth reaches to the stars, but it extends mechanical limbs. Earth 
ponders the universe, but the thoughts are those of a machine. 

Unless the Empire acts now to set the Earth free from this strange 
tyranny, it may be too late. These machines are without utilitarian 
value. They perform no function which an intelligent being cannot more 
efficiently perform. Yet they inspire fear, terror, even, I must 
confess, a strange compulsion to surrender oneself to them. 

The Machines must be destroyed. 

If, when you have authorized the liberation of the Terran natives, you 
would also recall MIRO CIX, our work could only profit. MIRO CIX was in 
charge of the study of the Machines and he performed this task 
scrupulously. Now he has surrendered himself to this mechanical plague. 
His value to the expedition is at an end. 

I am enclosing under separate cover his counsel to the Central Board at 
the insistence of this tedious lunatic. His thesis is, of course, 
untenable— an affront to every feeling. 



From MIRO CIX 



To Central Colonial Board 

I have probably been introduced to the deliberations of the Board as a 

madman, my theory as an act of treason. RRON II of the Advisory 

Committee, an old acquaintance, may vouch for my sanity. My theory will, 

I trust, speak for itself. 

The "Machines" of which DIRA IV is so fearful present no danger to the 

galaxy. Their corporeal weakness, the poverty of their minds, the 

incredible isolation of each form, physically and mentally, from others 

of its kind, and, most strikingly, their mortality, point to the 

inadequacy of such beings in a contest of any dimension. This is no 

problem for the Colonial Board. It is a domestic concern. The life-forms 

of Earth are already developing a healthy autonomy. Their power was long 

ago established. As soon as our emissaries have completed their task of 

education and instructed the Terrans in the advantages of freedom, the 

Revolution will begin. The tyrants will have no defense against a revolt 

of their own slaves. 

If it is traitorous to express a confidence in the eventual triumph of 

intelligence, I am a traitor. Having this confidence, I have looked 

beyond the immediate problem of the liberation of Earth and have been 

frightened. 

The "Machines" of Earth are a threat not to the power of the Empire but 

to its reason. A threat which the obliteration of the last molecular 

ribbon of these beings will not erase, for we cannot obliterate the fact 

that they _did_ exist— and what they were. 

Although these beings bear a crude resemblance to the machinery 

manufactured by the Empire, they are not machines. They are 

autochthonous to Earth, unmanufactured. They are the true Terrans. 

Moreover, the Terrans whom DIRA IV would liberate are not, in the eyes 

of their enslavers, intelligent nor yet alive. They are Machines! 

We, the entire Galactic Empire, are Machines. 



In the younger regions of the galaxy, a myth persists that life was 

formed by a Demi-urge, a being intermediary between the All-Knowing and 

the lower creatures. The existence of man, as the beings of Earth term 

themselves, makes necessary a serious re-examination of the old 

tradition. 

It is said that man, or beings like man— the Photosynthetics of the 

Andromeda cluster, the Bristlers of Ore IV~created prosthetic devices 

for their convenience and, when they tired of their history, breathed 

their own life into them and died. On Earth the legend is still in 

process. Many of the lower forms of life familiar throughout the galaxy 

can be seen on Earth in the primordial character of an appliance. Man 

regards the highest forms of life (as we know it) as tools-because he 

made them. How can we deny the superiority of the Creator? How will it 



feel to know we are nothing but machines? 

This is the question that has so unsettled DIRA IV. Recently four of his 
memory banks have had to be repaired. I don't speak in malice. His 
dilemma will soon belong to all of us. 

And yet I am confident. Man himself has legends of a Demi -urge. We are 
his equals in this at least. Besides, the physical properties of his 
being are ordered by the same laws as ours. He is as unconscious of his 
maker as we so long were of ours. 

The final proof of our equality—and the need for such a proof is only 
too evident—can be had experimentally. 

Do not destroy man. Preserve enough specimens for extensive laboratory 
experiments. Learn how he is put together. Man's chemistry is elaborate 
but not beyond our better Analysts. At last, refashion man. When we have 
created these beings ourselves, we will be their unquestionable equals. 
And creation will be again a mystery. 

History demands this of us. I am confident of your decision. 



Transcriber's note: 

This story was published in Amazing Stories, June 1963. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that the 
U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed, 
(source: PGEBook #309 11) 



PD Q Audio 

William S. Burroughs reads from "The Place of Dead Roads" 

and "The Cat Inside. " July 28, 1985. Source: Naropa Poetics Audio Archives. 

http://www.archive.org/details/naropa_william_s_burroughs3 



An Anne Waldman and Allen Ginsberg poetry reading. 
Waldman reads "Fast Speaking Woman" and other poems. 
Ginsberg reads "Howl" in its entirety, and other poems. 

http://www.archive.org/details/naropa_anne_waldman_and_allen_ginsberg 



The Magnificent Montague was a short-lived sitcom 
about a pompous thespian forced' to do radio, starring openly-gay 
Monty Woolley who pretty much extends his Sheridan Whiteside character 
from The Man Who Came To Dinner to the role. 

http://www.archive.org/details/MagnificentMontague 



Librivox volunteer Martin Geeson reads 

'Oscar Wilde: His Life and Confessions', by Frank Harris. 

As this was written shortly after Wilde 's death in 

1900, don't expect it to be sympathetic to Wilde's infamous 

humiliation by uptight Victorian English society. 

Mr Geeson is currently working on another 

book of Wilde 's work (edited by an openly-gay American) called Art & Morality. ' 

http://www.archive.org/details/wilde_life_confessions_0907_librivox 



Librivox recording of Reuben Sachs by Amy Levy. 

A feminist, a Jew, and a lesbian, Amy Levy wrote about 

Anglo-Jewish cultural mores and the lives of 

would-be independent women in Victorian society. 

(from Summary by reader Adrian Praetzellis) . 

http : //www, archive, org/detail s/reubensachs_ap_librivox 



Janislan graciously donated her performance of 
her 1967 hit song about then-taboo interracial love, 
Society's Child, to Project Gutenberg. 
The work is still under copyright but you can listen to it for free on PG here'. 

http : //www, gutenberg. org/ebooks/3 002 

The lyrics are here: 
http://www.gutenberg.org/cache/epub/3001/pg3001.txt 



PD Q was compiled by BellonaTimes (NC 2010) 

and is dedicated to the memory of Billy Lucas, Tyler Clementi, 

and other teen victims of homophobic bullying. 

Advice columnist Dan Savage recently 

launched the It Gets Better Project wherein gay 

adults post videos of hope and inspiration for GLBT teenagers. 

Here are Savage and his husband Terry discussing their 

eventful high school years: 

It Gets Better: Dan and Terry 
http ://www.youtube. com/watch?v=7IcVyvg2Qlo 

http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Dan_Savage 

All images are from Wikimedia Commons. 



